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CHAP. IX. 


* 


As the diſtance was very conſiderable 
from Wakefield to Grafton : and as at that 
time of the year, for it was Chriſtmas-day © 
when the journey was begun, the roads 
were very bad, fo: that ſhe could not 
reaſonably expect the young man's re- 

turn in many days, yet, when the firſt 

week was paſt, Eleanor eagerly locked 
out for him, and longed for the intelli- 
Vor. II. B ©  gonce 
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gence he might probably bring, that all 
her deſires had been complied with. In 
the interim, Philip was nearly recovered, 
and began to be earneſt to rejoin the heir 
of York, who, they were informed, had 
gained a victory over the detachment of 
Margaret's army, which had been ſent 
againſt him, and was upon his march to 
London. 


„ 


One evening as s they were ſitting and 
.converſing together, their hoſt entered ; 
„ Will your honours pardon me,” faid 
he, if I introduce an ancient friend of 
© mine into this apartment? He is come 
« many a weary mile to ſee me; the 
* night is bitter cold, and the wind whiſ- 
ce tles bleak through the hole of the door 
in the other room.“ 


«« We cannot object to the admittance 
4e of any friend of your's, my kind hoſt ; 
&« but are we not in danger of being be- 
% trayed by him?“ 
C He 


\ 


E 

He is a ſoldier, pleaſe your honour; 

ce that is to ſay, he cas one, for his in- 

[ * firmities, God help him! have diſabled 

L ce him from ſervice, and a brave ſoldier 

3 <« will not betray even an enemy. Per- 

& haps he may entertain you, for it is the 

< joy of his heart to tell of the battles he 

<< hath been in; he was an archer, pleaſe 

. * your honour, to our glorious. Henry 

„ in France, and as brave a lad as ever 
ce drew a bow.” 


- 


Let him come in,” ſaid Philip,“ I: 

« long to take the veteran by the hand.” 
The leech withdrew, and in half a 
minute returned with a tall muſcular 
figure; a large ſcar ſeamed one eyebrow;s 
and part of the forehead ;- another lay: 
acroſs his cheek ; he had a wooden leg, 
and one arm: he bowed with much civili- 
ty, but without mean adulation. 1 beg 
« your honow's pardon,” ſaid he, . hu 
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cc my friend Siman would have me 
come in.“ 


« Make no apologies,” ſaid Philip, 
4c 4 brave ſoldier is a companion for 
« kings; the greateſt kings would make 
es à ſorry figure without them; they are 
«© che important cyphers that give conſe- 
4 quence to the unit. Give me your 


46 hand, fellow ſoldier, I revere the ho- 


ec neſt veteran, and when you have warm- 
« ed and refreſhed yourſelf, you will, I 
4 hope, give us the hiſtory of thoſe limbs 
« which you have facrificed to your 
6 country. 


4% Your honour is kind, very kind: — 
«0h ! you r remind me of my gracious 
« maſter, the moſt affable, the moſt 
£6-courteous of men, as well as the greateſt 
4 of kings it were a pleaſure to bleed 
ex in his ſervice. Ah! your honour, 
«<:nine were honeft ſcars, got in fighting 
ce with the natural enemies of my coun- 


£83 
cc try; not ſuch as men get in theſe un- 
* happy times, when brother wounds 
c brother, and the ſon lifts his hand 
5 againſt the father. —Hete's your ho- 
ce nour's good health, and may the diſ- 


ec turbers of the public peace meet the 
& fate they ſo richly deſerve !” 


He took a hearty pull at the brown 
ean, which, with ſome proviſions, the 
leech had placed before him: be ate 'a 
large luncheon of bread and cheeſe, and 
ſat himſelf down on a ſtool on one ſide of 
the . 


« You would not then, if you had 


« your limbs, take any part in theſe 
& preſent wars?“ ſaid Philip. 


« Oh!” he exclaimed, ſtarting up, 
and brandiſhing his ſtaff like a lance, 
* would facrifice the remainder of my 
limbs, I would ſhed the laſt drop of 
* my blood in defence of the ſon of my 
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King; and yet,” added he, with a ſigh, 


and dropping his weapon, ** the thought 
* 'of zwhom I was fighting againſt, woul 
rob my arm of half its force. Engliſhmen 
© againſt Engliſhmen ! unnatural war! 
e to: think that for every man that I kil- 
led, I made a widow of a neighbour's 
c wife! it would nnnerve me, and the 
* arrow would drop ſhort. The duke 
& of. York—but he hath met with his 
ge deſerts, I had the comfort of ſeeing 
his head upon the city gates.” 


Philip frowned, he bit his lip; a ſup-. 


plicating look from Eleanor repelled 
his riſing ill humour. © But if the 
% crown was his right, my friend,” 
faid he to the ſoldier, © would you not 
have him aſſert that right?” | 

' *£ Suppoſe it as, he replied, © and 
J am no judge of theſe matters, it may 
* be fo for aught I know ; would it not 
% have been more generous to have 


e waved 


* 


1 


4 


CSS. 
tc wayed that right, than to acquire what 
te was his due by the blood of thouſands ? 
© Tr muſt be a very ſelfiſh temper, that 
c will ſeek honour and dignity for itſelf, 
eat ſuch” an expence of happineſs to 
te others; and unworthy is he to reign 
te over a people, ſay 1, who diſplays ſo 
little regard for their welfare. 


Why now, there was his uncle Morti- 

© mer; your honour, the earl of March, 
«© was a very different ſort of a man, and 
« ated in a different manner when the 
ce father of this duke of Lork, the earl 
ce of Cambridge, who married Morti- 
" mer's ſiſter, ungratefullyplotted againſt 
{© the king, and would have ſet up his 
brother: in- law as the true and lawful 
© heir to the crown: that truly noble 
and royal ſpirit, as ſoon as he heard of 
the deſign, informed the king of it. 
* You, ſaid he, are my ſovereign; I have 
ſworn allegiance to you, I will keep my 
* oath inviolate till death, and never will 


B4 . ce fail 


e fail in paying the duty and obedience 
* of a ſubject.— This was a man, your 
 ** honour, one of generoſity and con- 
« ſcience; for he would not aſſert a 
title which would involve his country 
c in a civil war; and he ſhrunk from 
te perjury. Yet have I heard this very 
* man, far this very action, called faobſh 
* and ſpiritleſs: but it is a corrupt age, 
« ſay I, that deems a regard for oaths a 
, ſymptom of folly, and a deſire to pre- 
* {ſerve the peace of a nation, want of 
* ſpirit. His nephew had none of that 
eee bim.“ ; 6 36 


4 Were you eee kes 

ſaid Eleanor, interrupting him, fearful 
he ſhould ſay ſomething which would 
enrage Philip, © were you with him in 
* his firſt expedition to France ?” 


ce I was, fir.” 


Lou muſt have been very young 
© then,” 
4% ] was 


E 
I was twenty- one that day the king 
c ſet ſail from Southampton, and that 
© was forty-four years ago fthe fif- 
ce teenth of laſt Auguſt.-Oh ! your ho- 
ce nour,” added he, turning to Philip, 
for Philip's countenance beſpoke the 
ſoldier ; the fine features of our rn 
did not pleaſe him half ſo well.—<* Oh, 
© what a glorious ſight was ſeen on that 
e day !—the ſea covered with a fleet of 
e fifteen hundred ſhips ; methinks I fee 
ca them now,” ſaid he, riſing from bis 
XZ three-Jegged ſtool, his cheeks fluſhed 
and his eyes ſparkling,—* a moving 
ce city dancing on the waves, the ſilken 
ce ſtreamers playing in the breeze, and 
the broad fails ſwelling with the wind, 
ce and carrying us all to Harfleur.“ 


* You mult have had a vaſt force on 
* board for ſuch an undertaking as the 
5 conquering a kingdom,” ſaid Philip, 
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10 J 
«We had on board this fleet, ſir, 
near fifty thouſand honeſt hearts. 
* was — my God! what a difference 
have forty-four years made -I was 
& a foot-archer.. I remember when we 


were juſt ſerting ſail, a ſad. accident 


happened; one ſhip, by ſome miſma- 
nagement, was ſet on fire, and the 


cc flames communicated to thoſe. neareſt, 


ec ſo that three of the largeſt ſhips were 
« burnt : when they were. nearly con- 
6 ſumed, the keel of: the firſt ſhip burſt 
* from under. water. with. ſuch a ſudden 
c and-tremendous- flame,, as ſurpriſed 
<& all that ſaw it; and ſome people look- 
ed upon it as an ill omen, and would 


c have perſuaded the king from the ex- 


** pedition, but he. had a ſoul above 
& ſuch fooliſh. fancies ; he laughed at 
« them and ſaid, the. wind which then 
cc ſprang, up was a propitious . omen, 
«which he accepted; and would follow 


« where. it led him; he did ſo, and a. 
few hours brought our gallant fleet to 


1 

c the mouth of the Seine, where we an- 
ce chored without oppoſition. When our 
« gracious Henry touched the ſhore, he 
© kneeled on the beach, in view of the 
« whole fleet and army, and with hands 
* and eyes uplifted, implored the God 

ö «of battles to proſper him. — Oh, it was 
4 ce lovely and affecting ſight!“ 


3 You ſoon conquered Harfleur.“ 


* We did fo, your honour. but it: 
„ was at the expence of labour, health, 
% and life. We were five. weeks be⸗ 
fore it, but they were: five the moſt 
ce terrible weeks 1 .ever knew: we were 
« encamped near the ſea, che ſalt air of 
1 © which' impregnated our proviſions in. 
x e ſuch'a manner; as to affect the conſti- 
tutions of the whole army: to add to 
the misfortune, there is a river, your 
* honour, runs through Harfleur, and. 
„the people. there, by letting down. 
« the ſluices, ſtopt the ſtream, and flood- 
B 6 «edi 
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ec ed our whole camp; ſo that, what with 
« the damp of the freſh water, and the (alt 
« air from the ſea, a general dyſentery 
« ſeized the army: but few ſoldiers were 
« able to werk ; the labour, therefore, 
te of thoſe few, in the ſiege of ſo large a 
& place, was inceſſant, and inconceivably 
&« fatiguing; more than two thouſand of 
my brave companions died, and a 


« great many people of quality.” 


Was it a place of much ſtrength 2” 


* Very ſtrong, your honour, and very 
*« bravely defended by the governor, 
« Jord Eſtouteville; he had ſent re- 
5 peatedly to the dauphin for aſſiſtance, 
ho promiſed fuccours, but ſent none. 
« Wehad madealarge breachinthe walls, 
* and the governor was ſenſible he conld 
not hold out; he therefore ſent to our 
king I remember it was on a Thurf- 
“e day, near midnight, to capitulate. The 


« * king inſiſted upon their e 2 
« dif. 


(7 11 


«diſcretion; the governor requeſted a ceſ- 
e ſation of arms till the following Sunday, 
« with' leave to acquaint the conſtable 
« PAlbert with his ſituation, in which 
c time, if he was not relieved, he pro- 
cc miſed to ſurrender to the king's mercy ; 
« and as 3 proof that he meant to be true 
« to his engagement, he offered to ſwear 
&« ſo to do upon Chriſt's body in the ſa- 
e crament, and to give hoſtages of ſome 
NS of prune ag e 


Our gracious n pd thefe 
« propoſals, conſented that the meffen- 


c gers to the French army ſhould paſs 
«© through our lines, and ſent my lord 
6 biſhop of Bangor to take the gover- 
* nor's oath, and receive the hoſtages. 
 & 1, your honour, was one of the ſol- 
« diers who attended him, and I affure 
c you, it was a very folemn fight, for 
< the biſhop marched to the walls of Har- 
te fleur in proceſſion, dreſſed in his grand 
*« robes ; ten ſquires walked before him 
| with 


14 ] 
cc with lighted torches ; behind him, 


„ two and two, walked ' twenty-two 
c chaplains, in their ſurplices, and copes 
* of: filk, and before each chaplain a 


„ ſquire with a torch; all the ſquires 


ce wore” the fame livery; an hundred 


* ſoldiers followed, the gates were open - 
«ed, and we all entered. 


It was a piteous ſight, your honour,” 
ce to ſee the women and children weep- 


c ing ; even the brave ſoldiers were low- 
<« ſpirited at the notion of every thing 
ce being delivered up to the mercy of the 
% conqueror—their dear wives — their 
precious little ones their ai of happi- 
c neſs - poor creatures! they did not 


« know the kind and good Henry. I, 
e and my companions comforted them: 
« beof good cheer, ſaid we, our royal 


{© maſter is the moſt merciful and beſt of 


« kings; you would receive no injury 
from him were you his enemies, but 
* he looks ppon you as his ſubjects: you 
| « will. 
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ec will not then find from us the ſame 


ce barbarity which your countrymen prac- 
6 tiſed at Soiſſons, where the. town was 
« plundered, the churches robbed, and 
* men and children murdered, and the 
c women ill-treated—no, he will not per- 
6 mit any ſuch wicked doings, neither 
ce will he deſolate a country which he 
looks upon as belonging to his own 
* dominions. Our words put them in 
„ good heart, your honour. In the 
* morning the bithop returned in the 
* ſame proceſſion, and hoſtages were led 
< before him; they were entertained very 


== ſumptuouſly in the king's tent, though 


*© his highneſs was not there, and they 
were then given in charge to the prin- 
5 cipal officers, with the ſtricteſt or- 


*« ders that they ſhould receive honoura- 
e ble treatment. 


*« Well, your honour, lord Hacque- 
<« ville returned with intelligence from 
the French general, that Harfleur 

cc could. 


16 ] 
could not be relieved within the time; 
ce {o on the Sunday, at midnight, five 
cc hundred ſoldiers. marched from the 
<« camp; the good biſhop of Bangor, and 


ce a great many officers followed. The | 


gates were not opened, but the gover- 
ce nor received us by ladders thrown over 
« the walls; and when we entered, we 
« opened the gates, and admitted the bi- 
« ſhopand the officers. In the morning, 
the duke of Clarence, the king's bro- 
„ther, entered in great ſtate ; he offered 
*« the people the oath of allegiance to our 
king; and thoſe who refuſed to take it 
e were to be fent priſoners to England. 


The clergy of all ſorts, and the women, 


_< werepermitted to leave the town in their 
© beſtcloaths, with as many things as they 
& could carry without making a bundle, 
“ and five ſols a piece were given them 
« all for their preſent maintenance. There 
ec were near. fifteen hundred women quit- 
i ted the place, ſome of them very hand- 


„ forme indeed, but we dared not touch 
0 one 
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ſomething in his throat, . when they were 


UC WH: 3 

© one of them, ſo ſtrict were our orders: 
« one girl never from that time ſet my 
* eyes on ſo beautiful a creature. I will 


* own to your honour, that I took ſome 


ce pains: to perſuade her to follow a ſol- 
*« dier's fortune; ſhe wept, the dear foul 
ce wept when ſhe refuſed me but her mo- 


* ther's tears were more prevailing than 


* my arguments; ſhe was a ſweet crea- 
ce ture, almoſt fifty years have not worn 
her image from my heart. 


% Well, your honour, continued be, 
after aminute's pauſe, and having cleared 
his voice, which was a little impeded by 


all out of town we carried them wine 
and refreſhments ; my little girl was 
*© not forgotten. They were then ſafely 
** conveyed to Liſlebonne, but I was not 
*© on that ſervice, though I very much 
*« wiſhed it.” Again he hemmed. «© The 
* garriſon and officers were made priſon- 
Annen and then the town was 

given 


E 8 ] 


* given up to the plunder of the ſoldiers, 


ce with ſtrict: orders to refrain from any 
4 cruelty or outrage. When the king 
tc entered Harfleur, he diſmounted Ian 
ce his horſe at the gate, his ſhoes were ta- 

ken off, and he walked barefoot with 
de the devotion” of a ſaint to the church 
«of St. Martin, where he gave glory to 
& God for this mn his arms. 12 


76 « Our next pion vou b. konows; "his 
ſmiles and animation returned,“ our 
© next action was the glorious battle of 


6 III Eel —— hath heard of 
bar.“ {DUE B89 119100 te 
er Mate, my friend what Engliſh- 
6 man hath not heard of that field, where 
6 his countrymen reaped ſuch immortal 
* e Were yu in it my * 


7 


151 

: « Iris ther pode and ry of my heart 
« that was not only in it, but had the 
* e of being in the van of the 


5 glorious. 


_— 


[WY 
* glorious line. If your honours would 


& not think me too tedious, I would tell 
you all about it.“ 


te If it would not fatigue you.“ 


© Fatigue me! it would dome good 
te jt is far better for my ſpirits than my 
&« friend Simon's nappy ale, and that is 
c excellent here's your honour's good 


„ health. After the king had regulated 
e the affairs of Harfleur, repaired the for- 


b tifications, and placed in the garriſon 
te two thouſand ſelect men, he called a 
© council of war, wherein it was deter- 
& mined, that as the ſeaſon was ſo far ad- 
« yanced, and as a great many men had 
& loſt their lives at the ſiege, and more 


« periſhed, and were daily periſhing by 


6 diſeaſe, - it was moſt adviſable to 
put an end to the campaign, ſend the 


„ fick and wounded to England, with : 


spart of the army, and place the reſt in 
* ſafe and convenient winter quarters, for 
«© which 


[ 0 J 


& which Harfleur was deemed improper ; 


its ſituation being unwholeſome, and 


e proviſions and forage ſcarce; it was 
* determined therefore to leave it with the 
ce garriſon only, and put the troops into 
* Calais and the villages round :” But, 
« ſaid the gallant Henry, the French ſhall 
not ſay that after taking one town, we 
1 filently drew off in fear of the army they 
e are aſſembling againſt us; we, will not 
ego hy ſea to Calais, but march boldly 
through their country; we will paſs 
ee the Somme, where it was once forded 
te by my great - grand- father, Edward the 
third; and we will, my boys, if it 
* pleaſe God to bleſs us, rival that great 
& warrior's fame. 


ec Accordingly, part of the army, ſeve- 
6 ral-ſick noblemen, with the noblemen 
© and governor of Harfleur, and the fick 
£ and wounded ſoldiers, were ſent to 
* England under the command of the 
46 * duke of Clarence. Fifteen days after 
/ - 6c the 
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cc the ſurrender of Harfleur, we began 
cc ur march from thence to Calais, and 
ce à perilous march 4s ; for the roads, 
ce from a vaſt quantity of rain, were deep 
c and fatiguing ; multitude of ſmall 
cc rivers croſſed the country, the bridges 
cc gyer which were all broken; the cauſe- 
« ways over the marſhes were deſtroyed; 
cc the country ſo waſted, that very little 
ce proviſions and forage could be had; 
cc every village was up in arms againſt us; 
e d' Albert, with a choice body of troops, 
cc watched our motions, haraſſed our 
cc march, and cu: off our ſtragglers, and 
« detached parties; and that fatal diſeaſe 
«« ſtill purſued us, and carried off every 
« day ſome of my brave companions, 


« All theſe difficulties we ſhould have 
been unable to ſtruggle through under 
any other leader; but the ſmiles of our 
&* gracious king-cheered our hearts, and 
« his wiſe example animated us; for he 


partook every hardſhip, and even aſ- 
«c faſted 


[ 22 ] 
© fiſted us in our moſt laborious exer- = 
* ciſes, and with him we went cheerfully 


c and boldly forwards. 3 
We began our march along the | 
© coaſt of Normandy ; but that narrow 9 


| c track being incapable of ſupplying our 

„ army with proviſions, we took our . 
ce courſe farther up the country, the king 1 
| * prohibiting us, upon. pain of death, 
«. from committing any violence on the 
c inhabitants.—I come not, ſaid that 
ce good prince, to make war on women, 
ce and children, and defenceleſs country 


«© people, but upon armed enemies: — 4 
«and I remember a ſoldier was im- 23 


ce mediately hanged that ſtole a chalice 
66 from a church, and the king would not 
„ move his enſigns till that juſtice was 1 
© executed, No violence was uſed but 3 
* for contributions for proviſions, and 
very little was neceſſary for that _ : 
„ pole; for our orderly behaviour ſo plea- 
66 ied the country people, that they very 
9 5 readily 
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ce readily furniſhed us with what they had, 
« and even entertained us at their houſes. 


cc But when we reached the ford of the 
« Somme at Blanquetague, which Ed- 

« ward the third had paſſed when he 
e gained the great victory of Creſſy, to 
our great diſappointment we found the 
« French had rendered the paſſage im- 
«* practicable, by driving ſharp ſtakes into 
the river; and there was alſo a ſtrong 
* body of. forces poſted on the other fide. 
« Any other general would have been 
& alarmedat thoſe difficulties and dangers 

A which were at every ſtep increaſing, 
* and would have returned back to Har- 
fleur whilſt it was yet in his power, 
* from whence we might have been eaſily 
e tranſported to Calais: but our daunt- 
&« leſs commander panted to emulate the 

„ gloriesof his grandfather, and the more 
* of danger the greater was the ſpur to 
© encounter it; and animated by our be- 
loved monarch, there was not a ſoldier 


cc in 


EW 3. 


< in the army whoſe heart did not burn 


ce with the ſame ardour. We proceeded 
cc higher up the river to the bridge at 
« Pont de Remy, which we found too 
<«{trongly guarded to attempt; and at the 
ce bridge of St. Maxence, a body of thirty 


cc thouſand men were drawn up on the 


cc Other ſide in order of battle; but con- 
ce tent with preventing our paſſing the 


ce bridge, they drew back, and ſuffered 


c our handful of men to go quietly on. 
«© We paſſed Amiens, and encamped at 
<< Bonne for two days, where the people 
«were making wine: we were, as your 
© honours may well imagine, very gree- 


ce dy of the rich juice, but were not ſuf-. 


tc fered to indulge in it: this we were 
«inclined to think a hardſhip, and one of 
ce the officers ſpoke to the king about it, 
« ſaying, that it might be convenient 


«for the good fellows to fill their bot- 
«© tles; to which the king laughing, 


« anſwered, That they had his leav 


¹ỹ fill rheir bottles, but he ſtrictiy 


152 pro- 
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t prohibited them from making bottles 
« of their bellies. Near this village 
* was a little caſtle on a rock, the cap- 
ce tain of which ſent eight great baſkets 
© of bread to the king, (an acceptable 
ce preſent) for the country was ſo de- 
* folate, we were very ſcantily ſupplied 
c with that article; and, indeed, except 
by an indulgence in ne wine, there was 
very little danger of our ſurfeiting with 
can over-abundance in any thing. At 
« Corbie, the people of Picardy defended 
£ a narrow paſs very valiantly, againſt the 
c foremoſt of our troops, and took the 
ce ſtandard of Guyenne, which was very 
* bravely retrieved by a maſter Bromley, 
a Staffordſhire gentleman, 


« Between Corbie and Peronne, it 
* was we paſſed the Somme, upon a 
bridge made of ladders, and the timbers 
* of ſome houſes, which were pulled 
« down on purpoſe, and laid acroſs the 
river: the king himſelf affiſted at the 

Vor, II. C « work, 
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ce work, as well as the meaneſt ſoldier, 
from eight o'clock in the morning till 
*«« afternoon.z at which time, it being 
% ready, the foot paſſed over firſt, and 
ce fixed the ſtandard ; then the horſe, . 
% and then the rear- guard. Though it 
„was dark night when all the army 2 


e were got over, the king would not ſpend MX 

«© the night there, but marched in the 4 j 
dark till he came near Athies, where 

5 a 1 


For ſeveral following days, we 
neither heard nor ſaw any thing. of 
the French army, though we marched 
te through ſeveral narrow paſſes, where 
ce they might have ſtopped us with great 
te advantage: but when we reached 
«© Blagny, where we had a ſmall river to 
e croſs, we found a detachment very buſy 
* in breaking down a bridge; we ſoon 
« beat them off, and paſſed over. The 
* duke of York, aſcending a very high 


* ill, deſcried the country every where 
46 full 
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ve full of ſoldiers, and his ſcouts informed 
e him, that the army were marching in 
cc jmmenſe bodies towards Rouſeauville 
« and Agincourt, places cloſe to where 


cc we were, and unavoidable in our route 


* to Calais. 


e« Hearing the enemy were ſo near, 
re the king imagined they had intercepted 


c our march to give us immediate battle. 


He commanded the horſemen to 


ve alight, and the whole army to kneel, 
© and implore the Divine afliftance.— 
% We were then drawn up in order of 
ve battle, and ſo continued till fun-ſer, 
* in momentary expedtation of being 
* attacked : but the French, ſecure of 
us, as they ſuppoſed, marched to Agin- 
„ court, and there planted their ſtan- 
« dards, and encamped in the open 
«© fields. The conſtable d'Albert was 
<* there with the royal ſtandard of France; 
and the army conſiſted of not leſs than 
one hundred thouſand fighting men; 

i" Ca e ſome 


== 
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5 ſome have ſaid, one hundred and fifty 
* thouſand. Finding the enemy not diſ- 
6 poſed to come to an engagement, we 
« were drawn off the field, where we 
e had ſtood ſo many hours, and we 
© marched that night to Marſoncelles, a 
<« little village ſo near Agincourt, that 
ec the diſtance between the two armies 
cc was not more than three bow-ſhots, 


In the morning the king had certain 
c intelligence of the immenſe forces of 
the enemy; and now he began to feel 


« how very perilous was his ſituation :— 


before him, intercepting his progreſs, 


„ was this vaſt body of men, freſh, 


« healthy, vigorous ; well ſupplied with 


«© proviſions, and neceſſaries of every 


« kind : his own army not a fifth of their 
number, and thoſe few weakened by 
4 ſickneſs, exhauſted by the fatigues of a 
long march, deſtitute of every accom- 
c modation, and half ſtarved. To re- 
« treat, was impracticable; for, with an 
. © army 
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© army behind, it would be impoſſible 
© to repaſs the Somme. 


«© Theſe were difficulties, your honour, 
© which ſeemed inſurmountable : our 
© good king, unwilling to ſacrifice his 
ce brave fellows againſt ſuch odds, ſent 
« a herald to the French general, offering 
te to reſtore Harfleur, to repair all the 
* damages he had done in France, and 
c even engage never more to invade it, 
ce if he might be allowed to paſs unmo- 
* lefted to Calais, 


© This offer they rejected, and re- 
<< quired, that he and his army ſhould 
f ſurrender at diſcretion ; but the pro- 
F poſal mer with the diſdain it merited. 
hben the conſtable, the duke of Or- 
3 * leans, and the duke of Bourbon, ſent 
each a herald, to defy the king to 
battle, leaving him to fix the time 
* and place. The heralds were enter- 
* tained honourably, and returned with 

C 3 marks 


* marks of generoſity ; but the king, 
« ſent an anſwer by two of his own. He 
&« ſaid, That if they had wiſhed. to have 
decided the quarrel between the two. 
e kingdoms by a general battle, they had 
e jt in their own. power to chuſe their time 
© and place, from the moment of his. 
leaving Harfleur ; he never, in the 
« whole march, having put his troops. 
c into any place of ſtrength, but always 
c encamped in the open fields. That, 


e circumſtanced-as. he was at preſent, 


his army reduced in number, and thoſe 
e few fatigued by a long march, and 
% weakened by ſickneſs, he confeſſed he 
te did not wiſh to encounter fo vaſt a ſu- 
s periority of freſh troops; he deſired only 
*© to be permitted to march to Calais. 
Rut though he was not folicitous for an. 
* engagement, ſo neither would he refuſe 
cc jt, if offered hun. Another herald then 
« came from the French princes, to ſig- 
e nify that they would give him battle 
© on the Saturday following; and the 
King. 
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* Ling generouſly rewarded him for his 
“ intelligence, by a preſent of two hun- 
ec dred crowns and a rich robe. 
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« It was on a Monday when this meſ- 
ee ſage arrived; ſo that there were five 
& days to prepare for the battle; and that 
ce time was not loſt by our king. On 
ce many of the officers he conferred the 
ce honour of knighthood; to others he 
« promiſed honours” and dignities; to 
© ſeveral of the knights and noblemen 
he preſented, as marks of his appro- 
ce bation, collars ſtudded with golden 


„8.5. The common ſoldiers were en- 
= © couraged by the proſpect of plun- 
S: 60 : : 

i dering the rich, gay Frenchmen, and 


every one was to be allowed the bene- 
* fit of all the priſoners he took, the 
* king only reſerving to himſelf the 
higher orders of nobility. All the 
weapons and the armour were Cexa- 
* mined and repaired ; the archers had 
orders, each to provide himſelf with a 

C 4 * long 
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long wooden pike, well ſharpened at 


both ends; and the king was on horſe- 


* back from morning till night, bufy in 
*« ſecing every thing put in order, and 
ein encouraging his troops. He remind- 
«ed us of the great victories gained ifi 
« France by our forefathers : he aſſured 
* us, that the enemy, though numerous, 


« were moſt of them raw, and undiſci- 


« plined ; and that the light armed, and 
„ nimble archers would, when they came 
« to cloſe fight, have greatly the ad- 
te vantage over the moſt formidable part 
© of their force, their men at arms, who, 
loaded with heavy armour, would foon 
be tired and out of breath. 


* Theſe cheering words, and the good 
* humovr and affability with which they 
were ſpoken, had a wonderful effect 
* upon the whole army: we deſpiſed 
the number of our enemies, forgot 


© our own enfeebled ſtate, our diſeaſes, 


” and our wants; and all panted for the 
* hour 
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& hour in which we ſhould have an op- 
« portunity of diſplaying our affections - 
« for our darling prince, and either con- 
e quer for him, or gloriouſly die in the 
attempt. 


* 


© The French were differently em- 
ce ployed. Secure of victory, they were 


* ambitious to join battle before the arri- 


ec val of the duke of Bretagne with twelve 
*« thouland men, and the lord marſhal 
© of France with ſix thouſand men at 
ce arms, who were on their march towards 
« them. They even debated whether 
ce the common ſoldiers ſhould ſhare the 
glory of the day, or only thoſe who 
© wore gold ſpurs; and, indeed, there 


were enough of knights and noblemen 
in that great hoſt to have effected the 


5 purpoſe : they diſpatched meſſages to 
ſeveral cities to prepare grand re- 
*« joicings; they buſied their fancies in 
* contiiving a chariot, in which to diſ- 
« play the captive king; they occupied 

Cs. an 
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„ 
ee all their leiſure time in playing at dice 
for the priſoners; and they had even 


ec rhe inſolence to ſend a herald to our 
e king, to treat for his ranſom. Good 


God! what an effect this had upon 
* the ſoldiers! It fired us all; and 
& hand was joined in hand throughout 
ce the whole camp, to revenge this af- 
ce front to a prince we adored. 


Never, your honours, can I forget 
e the night before that memorable day: 
e the two camps were ſo near, that the 
© noiſes made in either were heard by 
the other. It was bitter cold for the 
« time of year, which was the 25th of 
October, and great fires were kindled 
6 in both camps: that of the French 
« was filled with noife and tumult; but 
e they had no warlike muſic, and it was 
«© remarked by ſome of their ſoldiers, 
te that not one horſe was heard to neigh. 
«« I have always thought that extremely 
* ommous, your honour. Among us 

« was 
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« was no hurry, no diſorder; for though 
« we were weakened by illneſs, fatigue, 
and, I may ſay, hunger, for our pro- 
ce yifions were very ſhort, we ate nuts 
c inſtead of bread, and had no other 
ce drink but water, yet no one thought 
ce of ſleep, but all, with compoſed ſpirits 
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« random, we ſoon made them retreat. 


F *<* and firm reſolution, prepared for the 
| F © morning; whilſt the cheerful and en- 
i „ livening ſounds of our drums and 
3H < trumpets echoed throughout the camp. 
4 In the middle of the night we had an 
1 © alarm, occaſioned by the approach of 
2 *< two thouſand bacinets * and archers; 
but, after ſome few arrows ſhot at 


23 * At break of day our glorions king, 
1 e armed all over but his head, heard 
$ „ maſs, which was thrice celebrated: 
&© after which he called for his helmet, 
« the creſt of which was a crown of 


* Men armed with helmets, 


C6 ce gold: 


YM 
te gold: and then, without any hurry or 
* confuſion, he drew out his army iti 
* order of battle; and 1 think, I may 
© venture to affert, that there was full as 
great ſuperiority of ſkill on our ſide, 
« as of numbers on the other. 


The ground which our excellent ge- 
& neral had choſen was narrow, and a 
range of woods on each fide guarded 
c our flanks. This fituation, ſo happy 
&« for our ſmall army, was very diſad- 
« yantageous to the immenſe one of the 
« enemy ; for, it rendering them inca- 
ct pable of extending their line, that vaſt 
e body was ſo crouded in its ranks, that 
e many of the banners of their princes 
c were obliged to be furled and carried 
ce off the field, there being no room to 
% diſplay them; and the men were or- 
c dered to ſhorten their lances, that they 
«* might manage them more compactly. 


«© The French were drawn up in three 
© lines; and there was a prodigious diſ- 
| pute 
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ee pute among their great ones, ho 
«© ſhould lead the van; for as they were 
« certain the Engliſh muſt be routed at 
« the firſt onſet, all were eager to ſhare 
« the triumphs of the victory: at laſt it 
« was determined, that d'Albert ſhould 
c Jead them, but all would be there with 
© him to partake the honour of beating 
ce us, ſo that in the firit line was all the 
6 nobleſt blood of France. 


« Whilſt they were buſied in ſettling 
© theſe matters, our king detached four 
hundred lances tothe wood on the right 
* flank of the enemy, and two and fifty 
© choice archers to that on their left, who 
* were not to begin the aſſault till a ſig- 
„nal given: and they wheeling off 
* behind the troops, and taking a com- 
e paſs round, were ſafely ſtationed with- 
© out being perceived by the enemy: in- 
* deed, they had ſo thorough a con- 
c tempt of us, and were ſo perfectly af- 
*« ſured of victory, that they were not the 
* leaſt attentive to our movements. 


ay The 


1 
ce The gallant Henry now appeared in 
& the center of his line, on a ſtately white 


& courſer, his armour: bright and daz- 
« zling, and his golden crown flamed 


& in the ſun, which ſhone with unuſual 


& ſplendor on that glorious day. Four 
ce royal banners were unfurled before him, 
cc one was that of the Trinity, one of St. 
«© George, one of St. Edward, and the 
© other the arms of England; a great 
6 number of led horſes richly capariſon- 


ed followed, and he was ſurrounded by 


« all his chief officers and noblemen : 1 
© had the happineſs with a battalion of 
cc archers to be ſtationed in the van, under 


the king's uncle, the duke of York, 
« who had intreated he might lead it. Our 


«© battalion were only in waiſtcoats ; our 


« bows were very long, and by our ſide 


cc we had a ſword, battle-axe, and dag- 
ce ger: we had leather caps; ſome of our 


<6 archers wore ozier ones, with an iron 


« croſs on the top ; and on that day we 

C carried the long wooden pikes, which 

the king had ordered us on purpoſe. 
2 « Thus 
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& Thus, then, your honour, both ar- 
* mies ſtood oppoſite to each other in 
« order of battle; between us was a 
cc large plowed field, with having been 
ce ſoftened by a great deal of rain, was on 
<« the ſide of the Freneh army, ſo poached 
ce up by the horſes which the ſervants 
and pages had led about all night, that 
ce it was a deep mire, which they could 
c hardly drag their legs out of; and their 
© men at arms with their heavy coats of 
© armour, with greaves down to their 
feet, ſunk into it, ſo that they moved 
„ with great difficulty; and it was 
* ſcarcely poſſible for them to march 
* without breaking ranks. 


After ſtanding ſome time, and per- 

* ceiving the French did not ſtir, the 
*« dauntleſs Henry refolved to make the 
* firſt onſet : he rode along the front of 
* the battalions, and by his looks and 
* words cheered our very ſouls : he made 
* a long ſpeech ; I forget what he ſaid, 
« but 
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* hut the effect was ſo great upon all the 
ce army, that we intreated that moment 
© to be led towards the enemy. In thts 
« diſpoſition, he made us all kneel, to 
ce implore the aſſiſtance of God Almighty, 
cc and the good biſhop of Bangor gave us 
cc all his holy benediction. Your honours 
tc can ſcarcely conceive how theſe devout 
« exerciſes, and this bleſſing, inſpired us: 
© we roſe from our knees, our hearts 
light, our confidence firm, impatiently 
waiting the ſignal to advance. The 
« king alighted from his horſe, deter- 
ce mining on foot to ſhare the fatigues and 
« dangers of the day with the meaneſt 
& ſoldier. Sir Thomas Erpingham gave 
* the ſignal for battle, by throwing up 
& histruncheon. 


ce The ſtandards were then commanded 

© to be taken up, and the archers from 
« the right to the left to advance. This 
te we did with a ſhout, to nearly the mid- 
dle of the | lain; where the king, fear- 
| « ing 
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* jng we ſhould be out of breath, order- 
ed us to halt, and plant our pikes. This 
« we performed, and then with another 
t ſhout, we advanced a few paces beyond 
ic them. This ſhout was anſwered by one 
from the archers in ambuſh ; it was the 
et general ſignal to ſhoot, and we all made 
* {ich good uſe of our bows, and drew 
© them with ſuch ſtrength and good will, 
* that our arrows a yard long, and deeply 
* barbed, did great execution. 


: 


* This provoked the French: a thou- 


* fand ſelect horſe advanced furiouſly, 


e plunging through the mire, but with- 
out any order, the hind moſt ranks preſ- 
c ſing on the foremoſt, a confuſed heap of 
% men! for their horſes, which had been 
* ſtung by our arrows, were mad, and 
* wholly ungovernable : on their ap- 
** proach, we retired behind our pikes, 


“ Theſe horſemen, inclining their 
* heads to avoid being dazzled by the 
5 ſun, 


: = 7 

„ ſyn, which ſhone brightly on their 
« faces, and to prevent alſo our arrows 
ce ſtriking through the vizors of their hel- 
c mets, in the heat and eagerneſs of their 
&« advance, either not ſeeing our pikes, 


Door diſregarding them, ſpurred their 


« horſes ſo furiouſly againſt them, that 
cc they being ſet aſlope, and very ſharp, 
entered by dreadful wounds the breaſts 
* of the beaſts: the creatures in pain, 
6 flounced and flung about, tumbled oa 
te the pikes, and impaled their riders by 
© throwing them upon them. 


“ Good God, your honours, what a 
ee ſight was there! numbers of botir 
5 horſes and men deeply gored; ſome. 
ec entirely ſtruck through their bodies, 
e ſome hanging by an arm or a thigh— 
cc the clattering of the armour of ſo many 
re men tumbling in heaps— the clang of 
c our arrows falling upon ſteel breaſt 
& plates, helmets, and greayes—the cries 
of the wounded—the groans of the dy- 

ing 


L 43 J 
ing -altogether formed ſuch a fight, 
* and ſuch a ſound, as is impoſſible to be 
© conceived by thoſe who have only been. 
in common battles. 


« Thus terribly ſhattered, the few that 
* were left of this trop retreated in ſuch 
«© hurry and diſorder upon the main 
© body, of which the foot being heavy 
« armed, advanced ſlowly, that they 
broke all their, order; and we ſeeing 
© their ranks opened, threw away our 
&* bows, and with ſword or battle-axe in 
ce hand, haſtened to a cloſe fight, or ra · 
ce ther bloody execution; for though the 
te men at arms repulſed us at firſt with 
« great bravery, yet being diſordered 
© and broken, they could not ſuſtain a 
& ſecond charge: beſides, they had no 
% room to move, but incumbered each 
other by their numbers, ſo that it is. 
certain the multitude of them. contri- 
& buted to their own defeat; they were 
« entirely routed, and the greateſt part 
of them ſlain. 
This. 
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* This was the fate of the firſt line 
ee under d' Albert, who had reckoned up- 
“on us as ſo eaſy a conqueſt : but 
te though the conſtable, with a great 
© number of officers was killed, the bat - 
*© tle was far from being decided, for the 
* ſecond line, commanded by the duke 
* of Alengon, ſtood firm and eager to 
* engage. Our battalion was ordered to 
& retire behind the main body, and form 
* anew ; and our glorious king led up 
* the ſecond diviſton to the charge, who, 
© animated by our ſucceſs, and the pre- 
4 ſence of the king, performed prodi- 
* pies of valour. But who ſhall ſpeak 
e the proweſs of the gallant Harry him- 
be felf? in the conduct of war the firſt of 
« generals, in action the moſt valorous 
of foldiers! His exceſs of courage made 
* him too much hazard a life on which 
« depended the fate of the whole army; 
yet the moſt timid caught fire at the 
example, and who could think of turn- 
« 10g his back upon the enemy, when the 

*« king 


& = 


cc king levelled himſelf to the loweſt of 
< the ſoldiers, partook equally their fa- 
* tigue and their danger, and fought in 
the front of his battalion as a common 
© man? 


* His perſon thus expoſed, on whom 
< the enemy by this time found depend- 
* ed the fortune of the day, eighteen 
French knights combined to kill him, 
“or periſh in the attempt. With ſword 
* in hand they hewed their way to the 
< place where he was fighting; one of 
* them with a battle-axe {truck him a 
«© furious blow on the helmet, and in all 
probability that ineſtimable life would 
have fallen a ſacrifice to the horrible 
£« aſſociation, had not in the moment 
« captain David Gam, that gallant 
«« Welſhinan, and two more of the ſame 
country, ruſhed between, received the 
** wounds intended for their prince, and 
*« gloriouſly given their lives for his. 


© When 
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ec When the king recovered the blow, 
© he beheld them bleeding by his fide, 
« dying, but yet ſenſible ; he had then 
* but one way of teſtifying his gratitude, 
and he cheered their parting moments 
ce with the honour of knighthood—the 
« hipheft honour a ſoldier can receive 
When it is the meed of valour.— 
« Alas! ſaid he, my valiant preſervers ! 
«© my ſoul is wrung with anguiſh, that 
& this empty form is all the recompence 
* which is in my power. 


«© This danger ſeemed to ſtimulate him 
4 to freſh exploits; he, with his brother 
<< Gloceſter at his ſide, charged the ene- 
* my with redoubled fury; they plunged 
< jnto the thickeſt of the battle, but found 
* themſelves ſeparated from their troops, 
e and the duke of Gloceſter was felled 
to the earth with a mace. The king, 
the moſt affectionate of brothers, co- 
* veting him with his ſhield, ſuſtained 
CC "the ſhock of a whole hoſt of enemies, 

© when 
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ce when the duke of York, who, with onr 
<< battalion of archers, was again return- 
©«edto the ſcene of action, came in that 
moment to his relief; and a fortunzte 
c moment it was, for in the initant we 
ce came up, the king had received a blow 
upon his head, which made him ſtag- 
« ger and fall upon his knees; but he 
« ſprang up, and laid the daring knight 
dead at his feet. 


Upon hearing of the king's danger, 
< new fury ſeiſed the troops, and they ruſh- 
«ed forward with ſo much impetuoſity, 
that the French ranks were every where 
4 broken, the men flying, and regard- 
<c leſs of their officers, who endeavoured, 
but in vain, to rally them. The duke 
7 of Alengon perceiving all loſt without 
a deſperate puſh, put himſelf at the 
* head of a choſen band, and cutting his 
way to the king, exclaimed that he was 
<< the duke of Alengon, and in the fame 

% moment lifung up his ſword, he with 
| « a fu- 
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E a furious blow cleft in two the royal 
* creſt of the helmet. Henry was not 
<« long ere he returned the rough ſaluta- 
« tion, he brought the duke to the 
„ ground, and ſlew two of his followers. 
“ The king was eager to ſave the life of 
© Alengon, but the ſoldiers were ſo en- 
e raged that they would hear nothing, 
and cut him to pieces in a moment. 


© Thus was the ſecond line routed ; 
« yet there was one line till entire, and 
te that diviſion far out- numbered the 
ec whole Engliſh army. Had they ad- 
ic vanced, they would probably have 
* ſnatched the victory from us, for they 
had never been in action, were freſh 
and vigorous, whilſt our r army 
ec had been for hours engaged, and were 
“ juſt fainting with fatigue. But it pleaſed 
< the Almighty, whole ſuccour our king 
ic had implored, to make faint their hearts: 
<< they were intimidated by the fate 


e of the two other lines, and the ſcene of 
3 blood 
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ec blood before them; they refuſed to 


© obey the command of their generals, 
ce and retired from the field.“ 


The veteran pauſing for a little breath, - 
Simon, who had not quite ſo much plea- 
ſure in liſtening to the hiſtory of battles, 
as his old friend had in reciting them, 
thought the ſtory ſomewhat tedious, and 
reminded his gueſts of the time of night, 
which was beyond that to which Philiphad 

been reſtricted ; he remonſtrated againft 
late hours, as prejudicial to all, but par- 
ticularly injurious to invalids, and drew 
off his talkative companion to the room 
where he meant he ſhould fleep. Our be- 
-roine retired to her little cabin, and left 
Philip to his repoſe. _ 


Vol, II. 
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CORP; X. 


TEE favourite converſation of Philip 
was military achievements, and he had 
peculiar pleaſure in hearing recited the 
deeds of the warlike Henry; ſo that he 
equally gratified the old ſoldier and him- 
ſelf by the next day renewing the topic 
of the evening, and making the veteran 
fight over all his battles, and give the 


moſt minute account of every action he 


had witneſſed. But I muſt be excuſed 
particularizing a conference intereſting 
only to themſelves ; for I confeſs myſelf 
of the ſame mind with Eleanor, whagtired 


ol the ſubject, diſguſted with a continued 


ſcene of war and carnage, panted for no- 
thing ſo much as the tranquil pleaſures of 
peace; and to relieve her ſpirits, propo- 
ſed a walk in the afternoon, imagining 

chat, 
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that, as the country was now cleared of 
both armies, ſhe was perfectly ſafe : and 
Philip, who liked no place when ſhe was 
abſent, having nearly exhauſted the tales 
of the veteran, would accompany her. 


The weather was froſty, clear, and 
| cheerful ; both enjoyed the freſhneſs of 
the air, after being ſeveral days ſhut up 
1n a little cottage ; Philip thought him- 
ſelf much ſtrengthened by it, and they 
prolonged their walk till the day was de- 
clining, when they returned. 


Their path Tay acroſs the church- yard; 
and they had advanced to about the mid- 
dle of it, when the found of ſobs and 
groans to their left hand engaged their 
attention; they looked round, and at 
ſome little diſtance deſcried a venerable 
figure, with long filver locks, proſtrate on 
the ground. 


They haſtened towards him, ſuppoſing 
that he needed their aſſiſtance: but too 
| D 2 much 
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much immerſed in ſorrow to hear their 
footſteps, or heed their approach, they 
ſtood ſome time near him, unobſerved 
ſpectators of the frenzy of his grief, and 
Eleanor knew him for the unhappy father 
whoſe cottage ſhe had lob ed into after 


the battle. - 


He had thrown himſelf acroſs the grave 
of his ſon, was embracing paſſionately 
the damp earth, and kiſſing the green 
ſod: he then raiſed himſelf on his knees, 
the tears ſtreaming down his wrinkled 
face, his breaſt heaving with ſighs.— 
ce Oh, my ſon !“ he. cried, let theſe 
bc bitter agonies expiate my guilt—let 
e theſe tears waſh away my ſin, unnatura! 
« father as I am- oh, let theſe groans 


0 from my torn heart compenſate for thy 


e dying ones—let me pay the immenſe 
debt of pain, and then lay me down in 
ce the ſame grave. ! will ſeek thee, my 
e ſon, in the earth will dig a paſſage 
ic to thee whom they have cruelly buried 
from 


„ 

* from me, and on thy poor mangled 
* body mangled by a father 
* God! on thy poor mangled limbs will- 
I offer up my worthleſs life.” 


He tore off the ſods which covered the 
grave, when Philip and Eleanor interpo- 
fed, and with great difficulty prevented' 
his proceeding. The humane and ſym- 
pathiſing ſoftneſs of Eleanor's manner, | 
the harmony of her voice, and the di- 
vine arguments ſhe brought to conſole 
him, had at length their effect.; ſhe per- 
ſuaded him to leave the place, and the 
and Philip conducted him home, where 
they found his wretched wife weeping in 
complicated grief, and the unhappy 
young woman afhanced to the ſon, ſink- 
ing under-her woes, and-with every. ap- 
pearance of ſoon RET her lover to 
the grave. 


Even the rugged: boſom of Philip was 
affected at this melancholy ſcene: indeed, 
D 3 his 
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his whole character, from the mild con- 
verſation of Eleanor, appeared ſoftened 
and humaniſed: her features, and the 
found of her voice fo much reſembling 
the daughter of de Longueville, the ob- 
' ligation he was under to her, her ſuperla- 
tive merit, her amiable manners, even 
the circumſtance of her leaving Marga- 
ret, for the barbarous treatment of the 
duke of York (for of that Eleanor had ac- 
quainted him) all together bound her 
ſtrongly to his heart; he felt for her an en- 
thufiaſm of friendſhip, which could not 
fupport the idea of ſeparation, which aur 
heroine ſometimes ſuggeſted: No, Jaſ- 
“ per,” ſaid he, we will never part, If 
e thou haft no friends, no connections, 
<« thou ſhalt ſuffer me to ſupply theſe to 
ce thee, as far as I am able.; for do I not 
e owe all to him who ſnatched me from 
te the grave? Thou ſhalt eat of my bread, 
* and drink of my cup thou ſhalt, Jaſ- 
per, partake with me whatever fortune 


the will of God (ends me.” | 
Ett Though 
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Though the heart of Eleanor did not 
beat reſponſive to his warm attachment, 
yet was her regard for him much height- 
ened by his improving virtue: ſhe knew 
not what courſe of life to purſue in pre- 
ſerence to this; and ſhe determined to 
continue with him for the preſent, till ſome 
more eligible ſituation might offer. 


. 
CHAP. XI. 


Fre time was expired when Eleanor 
might with all reaſon have expected the 
return of the young man from Grafton, 
and ſhe became uneaſy that no tidings of 
him had been received: unwilling to 
leave the village till ſhe heard the ſuc- 
ceſs of his embaſſy, ſhe had to combat 
the impatience of Philip, whoſe health 
was nearly reſtored, and who was anxious 
to be gone: ſhe could not inform him of 
her real reaſons for ſtaying, for ſhe had 
carefully concealed the whole affair from 
him, which muſt have led to dangerous 
inquiries and ſurmiſes; ſhe would have 
perſuaded him to have left her, but that 
he would not hear of with patience. 


It was a few evenings after the ren- 


contre with the unhappy father, that as 
| Philip 
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Philip and our heroine were again taking 
their walk, croſſing the highway, a man 
who was riding faſt, ſeeing Philip, ſtopt 
ſhort, ſurveyed him for a moment, then 
threw himſelf off his horſe, ran towards 
him with an exclamation of joyful:ſur- 
prize, and Philip immediately recognized 
a-ſervant of his-father's.. 


The man then acquainted him with the 
extreme anxiety St. Julian had beeninever 
fince the battle,. and that after the moſt 
diligent inquiries, learning no tidings of 


him, he had ſorrowfully concluded he was 
among the ſlain, or, perhaps, what was. 


nearly as bad, a priſoner; for ſuch was 
the extreme cruelty exerciſed in the un- 
natural war on both ſides, that beingtaken 
priſoner, and being put to death, were 


nearly equivalent terms to people of any 


diſtinction. 


From bim they alſo learned the ſtate of 
the public affairs; he confirmed the ac- 
| D 5 count 
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count they had before received that the 
young duke of Y ork had defeated the de- 
tachment fent againſt him under Jaſper 
Tudor; had taken priſoner his father, 
Owen Tudor, the huſband of Catharine, 
the relt& of Henry the fifth, and beheaded 
bim. He added, that Margaret's own 
diviſion of the army, on its march to Lon- 
don had been met at St. Alban's by War- 
wick, over whom ſhe had been enabled 
to gain a complete victory, by the trea- 
chery of lord Lovelace. Henry, who 
accompanied Warwick, fell now into the 
hands of his own party, with lord Bon- 
ville, and ſir Thomas Kiriel, both of 
whom continued with him, after they 
found the fortune of the day was on the 
ſide of Lancaſter, at his own carneſt re- 
queſt, he giving them the moſt ſolemn 
aſſurances of good treatment from the 
queen, in return for their attentive and 
benevolent behaviour to himſelf: but ſo 
little did Margaret reſpect the engage - 
ment of her huſband, that ſhe commanded 
| both 
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both their heads to be ſtruck off by the 
common hangman. That on preparing 
to continue her march towards London, 
ſhe found her progreſs impeded by the 
duke of York, who having advanced 
with his troops, and collected the remains 
of Warwick's army, appeared in great 
force againſt her: that finding his army 
greatly ſuperior to her own, ſhe had de- 
clined an engagement, and retreated once 
more towards the north; and that Ed- 
ward was now on his full march to Lon- 
don, where every one expected he would 
be acknowledged king. 


An ardent deſire of witneſſing the glo- 
ry of his young patron, added to that of 
ending his father's anxieties, determined 
Philip to leave the village in the morn- 
ing; nor could Eleanor reſiſt his eager 
ſolicitations to accompany him, though 
ſhe wiſhed to remain there till the young 
man's return from Grafton : horfes were 
provided, the ſervant carried her harp, 

| D 6 | and 
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and ſhe performed her er with per- 
135 eaſe. 


Es They reached London a few hours 
after Edward's army had entered it, and 
found every token of the moſt extrava- 
gant joy at that event, for the whole city 
was devoted to the houſe of York : it was 
with difficulty they made their way 
through crowds of the populace, who fil- 
led the air with acclamations of triumph.. 
They went immediately to the houſe of 
the ear! of Warwick, called Warwick's. 
inn; where with that nobleman they, 
found St. Julian. 


The reception which St. Julian gave 
his ſon, can be much better portrayed by 
the imagination than by words. The firſt 
raptures were ſcarcely paſt, when Philip 
preſented the minſtrel, with a ſhort but 
very comprehenſive eulogium: and Elea- 
nor, who had dreaded St. Julian's ſuſpi- 
cious and piercing eyes, was relieved by 

per- 
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percviving that though he acknowledged: 
in very high terms their obligation, he 


had very little attention for any object but 


his ſon, and that her features ſeemed to 
be unremarked by him. | 


Philip next preſented her to the noble 
earl, recounting at the ſame time her mo- 
tive for leaving Margaret, with whom ſhe: 
was in high favour, and had a eomforta- 
ble eſtabliſhment. - This information was: 
ſufficient to enſure her the affection of the 
whole party; they made her minutely de- 
ſcribe the circumſtances of York's death, 
the particulars of which had not before with 
any certainty reached them. But Elea- 
nor found them ſo writated at her. recital, 
that ſhe repented making it; for though 
ſhe deteſted Margaret, ſhe did not wiſh 
to ſtir up vengeance againſt her, as ſhe 
had great reverence for Henry, and a 
ſincere affection for his ſpirited and ami. 
able ſon; and ſhe lamented that their 
fates were unavoidably connected witli 

| one, 
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one, who by the inhumanity of her con- 
duct, muſt draw down upon her the 
judgement of Heaven. 


The next morning all the chiefs of the 
Vork party ſat in council. No longer 
with-held by the prudent caution and 
moderation of the deceaſed York, they 
threw' off all referve; and affecting to 
look upon the oppoſition of Margaret, as 
the act of Henry, by which he violated 
the ſtipulation of the parliament in his 
favour, and in ſo doing, by the adjuſt- 
ment of the two houſes in ſuch caſe, gave 
York an indiſputable right to aſcend the 
throne, they determined that Edward 
ſhould take immediate poſſeſſion of it. 


To wait the moſt legal method by aſ- 
ſembling the parhament, was to ſuffer 
the preſent ferment of the fluctuating 
multitude to ſubſide, and they wiſhed to 
have the appearance of the general con- 
currence of the people; the army was 
| | there- 


therefore ordered to affemble in St. John's 
fields, whither alſo * of 0 ranks 
en 


At the bead of his nobles and chiefs, 
on a fine prancing ſteed, richly capari- 
ſoned, the graceful heir of York made his 
entry, and placed himſelf, in a ſituation 
conſpicuous to the whole multitude; 
while his partiſans, opening the way to the 
people's view of him, ranged themſelves 
behind and on each ſide. 


Edward, then in the bloom of youth, 
was the handſomeſt and fineſt formed 
man in the kingdom ; his air lofty, bold, 
intrepid; his manners courteous, affable, 
inſinuating; paſſionately adored by the 
women for his perſonal graces, not leſa 
ſo by the men for his warlike and enter- 
- priſing ſpirit ; the air was rent with ſhouts 

of applauſe, and bleſſings from every 
tongue were poured upon him. 
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The biſhop of Saliſbury then in a long 
and eloquent ſpeech; calculated to awa- 
ken the deteſtation of the multitude againſt 
what he called the zſurpation and tyranny 
of the rival family, and to excite their ad- 
miration and affection towards the houſe 
of York; when he had raiſed their paſ- 
fions to the proper pitch, inquired, whe- 
ther they would ſtill acknowledge Henry 
for their king. Groans, hiſſes, every 
mark of diſlike and diſapprobation, was 
the anſwer received. FONT? 


"The biſhop, then turning to the ſine 
figure of Edward, and pointing him out 
to the populace, demanded, whether they 
would acknowledge that youth, the heir 
of the murdered. York, for their ſove- 
reign... 1 54 


An uni verſa I ſhout of: conſent and ap” 
Poſes filled the. air. 


Edward l Loved: his thanks, 


diffuſed around his faſcinating charms, 
and 
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and attempted to ſpeak his gratitude 3 
dut his voice was drowned in the accla- 
mations of the multitude: they were 
charmed with the effort, but their appro- 
bation was too noiſy and obſtreperous to 
ſuffer any to be heard but themſelves. 


Edward then and his partiſans, the ma- 
giſtrates of the city, the nobility and peo- 
ple of diſtinction, with the biſhops, ad- 
journed to Baynard's caſtle, the noble houſe 
of the Vork family in Thames ſtreet, 
and there all ratified in form the popular 
election: the evening concluded with the 
utmoſt feſtivity, and in the morning the 
new king was proclaimed with great 
pomp, by the title of Edward the fourth.* 


All now was feaſting and riotous joy. 
Thoſe ungovernable ſpirits, turbulent and 
ferocious in war, equally diſtinguiſhed” 
themſelves by an unbridled indulgence of 
their paſſions in their bacchanalian re- 
vels:; and the gentle and modeſt ſpirit of 
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Eleanor found the fcenes of their plea- 
fares ſtill more diſguſting than thoſe of 
their animoſities ; ſhe was conſtrained, 
under pretence of illneſs, to ſhut herſelf 
up in her chamber to avoid them; for in 
the houſe of the earl of Warwick ſhe was 
in the midſt of the higheſt exceſſes. 


That mighty baron, who could diſ- 
poſe of crowns, and overawe princes, 
lived with the retinue and ſtate of a mo- 
narch, ſurrounded, befides his menial 
train, by a crowd of gentlemen, and the 
firſt military characters in the kingdom: 
fix oxen were ſlain every morning for 
their breakfaſt ; and he commanded, that 
at the numerous taverns round Warwick- 
inn, where the partiſans of York had 


taken up their reſidence, that every gen- 
tleman ſhould have as much of his meat, 
either boiled, or roaſt, as he could take 
away upon the point of his dagger. When 
he went out upon ſtate occaſions, ſix hun- 
dred ſervants attended him, in liveries 

of 
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of fine ſcarlet cloth jackets, with the creſt 
of the Nevils, the bear and ragged ſtaff, 
embroidered in ſilver, on their backs and 
breaſts. His hoſpitality. was fo great, 
that at his various houſes and caſtles, 
forty thouſand men were daily fed at 
his expence. 7 


| His intereſt with all ranks of men be- 
eame thus unbounded. But Warwick 
was not only rendered paptlar by his 
magnificent and princely ſpirit, but alfa 
by the amiableneſs of his manners : open 
and frank, his undaunted ſoul fat upon 
his brow, and ſpoke with unqualified fin» 
cerity from his lips: yet was there as much 
humanity as true bravery in his heart; 
as much affability as fearleſeneſs in his 
manner. His preſents were not only 
regarded for their intrinfic value, but diſ- 
played with pride as teſtimonies of the at- 
tention of a man whom all ſo highly ve- 
nerated: his approbation was received 
with tranſport, for all knew he never 
ſpoke aught but his genuine ſentiments; 
and 
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and his ſlighteſt promiſe was deemed 
equal to the oaths of others, for Warwick 
would ſtir heaven en earth rather than 


* word. 


By this kind ha Eleanor was 
beheld with an eye of favour: her com- 
paſſion for York firſt introduced her to 
his notice; her ' converſation charmed 
him, and he liſtened delighted when to 
her harp ſhe ſang the mighty deeds. of 
our forefathers. © ©© This boy,” ſaid he to 
Philip, one day when ſhe had juſt quit- 
ted the room, © is an amiable creature, 
« but not happily ſtationed z- he is too 

er gentle, too tender, for the ſociety of 
- 6 ſdldiers —1 have an inclination to beg 
« him of you, and ſend him into the 
north to teach my daughters on the 
6c harp. | What ſay you, Philip? will 
* Megs him to me & 


1 


„With pleaſure, my lord.“ 


Eleanor | 
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Eleanor was in raptures at the news: 

there was nothing ſhe longed for ſo much 
as to be again among her own ſex ; and 
the intelligence which was juſt received 
of the queen's being afreſh in force in the 
north, accelerated that wiſhed event ; far 
Edward and the earl of Warwick were 
preparing.to meet her :. it was propoſed 
that our heroine ſhould go with the army, 
and then be ſent forward to Weſtmor. 
land, where the counteſs of Warwick and 
-her daughters then reſided. Kun 
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Ast the ta of Eleanor in the metropolis 
was to be very ſhort, Philip, who parted 
from her with infinite regret, ſacrificing 
his own inclinations to a regard for her 
happineſs, ſolicitous to give her as much 
pleaſure as poſſible, propoſed her ſeeing 
every thing in the city and its environs 
worthy of notice, and carried her himſelf 
to his favourite diverſion at the bear- 
garden in Southwark. 


Suppoſing my fair reader never to have 
partaken that ſublime amuſement, for the 
gratification of her curioſity I will de- 
ſcribe it as I colle& it from the words of 


an old author: 


« Well, fir, the bears were brought 
« forth. into the court, and the dogs ſet to 
| „them 
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er them to argue the point face to face. 
“C There were no lazy lookets on, but 
< both ſides eager in argument: if the 
«© dog in pleading would pluck the bear 
« by the throat, the bear with traverſe 
re would claw him again by the fcalp. 
«© This with fending and proving, 
<« ſcratching and biting, by plain tooth 
ec and nail, on one Bo and tother, 
40 ſuch a loſs of blood and leather was 
te there between them, as a month's lick- 
*< ing, I ween, will not recover, . and yet 
ce they remained as far out as ever they 
« were. It was fport very pleaſant of 
< theſe beaſts to fee the bear with his 
« pipk eyes leering after his enemy's ap- 
« proaches, the nimbleneſs and watch- 
4c fulneſs of the dog to take his advan- 
d tage, and the force and experience of 
« the bear to avoid» his aſſaults. If he 
e was bitten in one place, how he would 
« ſhrink in another to get free: and if he 
4e was taken once, then what fhift, with 
„ biting, with clawing, with roaring, 

. « with 


de with toſfing, and tumbling, how he 
« would work to wind himſelf from 
ce thence ; and when he was looſe, to ſee 
ce him ſhake his ears twice or thrice, 
« with the blood and ſlaver about his 
ec fiznamy, was matter of goodly re- 
ac lief. | 


4 'As Philip was much occupied m the 
military preparations which were hurry- 
ing on with great expedition, he introdu- 
ced Eleanor to the acquaintance of a be- 
nedictine monk, who promiſed to con- 
duct her to thoſe places which were wor- 
thy her obſervation, particularly the 
churches and convents, and the ſhrines 
and relics of the ſaints. 


He carried her firſt to the priory of St. 
Bartholomew, founded, as he informed 
her, by one of her own profeſſion, Ra- 
here, the minſtrel of Henry the firſt. The 
monk told her a long ſtory of the wicked 


life of Raby, and his converſion by a 
| horrible 
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horrible dream, in which he was warned 


o make atonement for his evil deeds, by 


building this priory, and its church ; 
there he laid his bones, and the benedic- 
tine pointed out to her the monument 
which was erected over them. 


Hie next conducted her to St. Paul's 

church, in which were depoſited the re- 
mains of that renowned prince John of 
Gaunt, and his firſt wife Blanch; his im- 
menſe ſpear and ſhield hanging as tro- 
phies on his monument. There Eleanor 
ſaw the high altar glittering with gold and 
gems, the gitts of various princes; and 
alſo the holy ſhrine of St. Erkenwald, to 
which innumerable devotees had per- 
formed pilgrimages, and where they had 
left tokens of their veneration in rich pre- 
ſents. John of France, when priſoner in 
England, had offered to the ſhrine of this 
faint four baſons of ſolid gold. 


Vol. II. E But, 
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c But, O my fon!” cried the benedic- 
tine, © that thou wert here but in pro- 
<< per ſeaſon, to ſee the molt jovial offer- 
ric ing made to St. Paul, that ever was 
& made to any ſaint! Twice in the year, 
ce 2 fat doe in winter, and a fat buck in 
<« ſummer, is brought by ſome of the 
e family of fir William de Baude to the 
church, where it is received upon the 
ce ſteps of the high altar by the dean and 
<« chapter, attired in their ſacred veſt- 
te ments, and crowned with garlands of 
c roſes. After being preſented in form 
c upon the altar to the ſaint, the body 
* of the doe is, by this holy company, 
«ſent to the cook's to be drefled for 
their dinner; and the head being fixed 
«© upon a pole, is carried before the croſs 
in proceſſion round the church, till the 
& cavalcade reach the weſt door, where 
« ſtands the keeper, who immediately 
« blows with his horn the death of the 
© ſtag, and is anſwered by all the horns 


* of the city ; the enlivening ſounds of 
« which 


= | 
cr which muſt needs be very pleaſing to 
© the ſaint. The keeper is then preſented 
* with money for the dean and chapter, 
cc and a conſecrated loaf, with St. Paul's 
ce picture upon it, and diſmiſſed. 


Indeed,“ continued the loquacious 
benedictine, © you ſee London in the 
very worlt time of the year for ſplen- 
did ſhows : upon the converſion of St. 
Paul, fifteen hundred tapers are lighted 
ce up in the church, and fifteen hundred 
*© poor people fed in the chapter-houfe- 
* yard. Upon Chriſtmas-day a boy 
* from St. Paul's ſchool is elected bi- 
e ſhop, who officiates that day as a pre- 
e late : all the ſcholars are obliged to at- 
* tend at the church to hear him preach ; 
and they muſt each of them give him a 
* penny. Burt of all the diverfions which 
London affords, none, in my opinion, 
equal the myſteries—they are plays 
made from ſome ſacred ſtory, and 
*< acted at Chriſtmas, by the boys of St. 
E 2 Paul's 
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Paul's; and at Whitſuntide, at St. 
4 John's Clerkenwell, by all the pariſh 
« clerks. It is not eight years ago that 
ec the laſt mentioned performed the crea- 
- « tion of the world; it took up eight days, 
Le and moſt of the nobility and gentry 
« of England were | peCtators. But I 
45 have not ſhewn you the painting on 
* the chapter bouſe wall, the dance of 
« death, which is thought wonderfully 
« fine; 3 there is a long train of all orders 
64 of mankind, from the pope to the 
«« beggar, with his partner death, ſha- 
« king his tremendous and warning 
« hour- glaſs.” 
Another day the benedictine took our 
heroine to view Weſtminſter-abbey, that 
beautiful church dedicated. to St. Peter. 
As they paſſed the Strand, Eleanor ad- 
mired the fane ſituation of the great men's 

houſes ;_ which placed in a ſingle range, 

and open to the water, with each a gar- 


den down to the margin of the river, 
adorned 


I, 
adorned with obeliſks, ſtatues, and every 
decoration which taſte and wealth could 
give, added infinite beauty and magnifi 
cence to the ſcene. | 


The bali pointed out to her 
obſervation the memorial which Edward 
the firſt had erected, of the place where 
the body of his beautiful and affectionate 
queen Eleanor of Caſtile reſted, in the 
way to its interment; it was called Cha- 
ring-croſs, and was a kind of obeliſk, of 
an octagonal form, the upper ſtage orna- 
mented with very fine ſtatuary, eight 
beautiful female figures perſonifying the 
virtues of that princeſs; whoſe magnifi- 
cent tomb the benedictine ſhewed our 
heroine when they reached the abbey 
it was of the fineſt marble, in form of an 
altar, on which reclined the figure of the. 
queen in copper, but gilt and burniſbed 
ſo highly, chat it looked like ſolid gold. 
There Eleanor ſaw likewiſe the magnifi- 
cent tomb of our third Edward, and his 
=3 queen: 
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queen Philippa; that of the imprudent 


and unfortunate Richard, and his firſt 
wife Anne; and alſo the coſtly one of 


our fifth Henry, on which was placed by 
his widow, Catharine of France, his 
image cut from heart of oak, and * 


with the pureſt ſilver. 


| Aer viewing all the ſepulehral curio· 
ſuties, the monk and our heroine having 
performed their devotions, were permit- 
ted to view and kifs thoſe facred rehiques 
whick are depoſited in that holy place: 
there were a piece of the veil of the ever- 
bleſſed Virgin; and, encloſed in a ſmall 
chriftat vafe, ſeveral drops of milk from 
her ſacred breaſt : there was a whole blade- 
bone of the right-fhoutder of St. Bene- 
dict, and half the left jaw- bone of St. 
Anaſtaſia, a thumb of St. Alphage, and 
the zntire Deu of St. Maxalla. pi 


eee as oct as her compa- 
ns being by this time confiderably ta-, 
tigued, 


14 


cos, the benedictine procured ſome 
refreſhment from an acquaintance in the 
| cloiſters, and they ſat down upon a ſtone 
near one front of the church to reſt them- | 
ſelves. The exquiſite beauty of this ini- 
mitable Gothic ſtructure attracted the ex- 
treme admiration of Eleanor, and ſhe 
aſked her conductor many queſtions con- 
cerning it. The monk was no niggard 
of his knowledge, and be readily ac- 
quainted her with as much of its hiſtory 
as his information reached. '» 


__ Where the church now ſtands,” faid 
he, © my ſon, there ſtood in the days of 
our idolatrous anceſtors, a temple to 
* Apollo; which, when chriſtianity be- 
gan to dawn on the land, after a dark- 
* nels which, had overſpread it from ous 
* Saxon conquerors, it pleaſed the Al- 
% mighty to throw down by an carth- 
„ quake. Sebert, then king of the weſk 
„ Saxons, had married a French prin- 
* cels; che was a chriſtian, and indefa- 

E 4 ce tigable 
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* tigable in her endeavours to convert 
her huſband : fome tremendous eir- 
« cumſtances which accompanied the de- 
* molition of the temple, aided her pi- 
* ous purpoſe; the king was baptiſed, 
and on the fpot where ſtood the temple 
eto the heathen deity, he erected one to 
* the worſhip of the true divinity, and 
« declared his intention of dedicating it 
© to St. Peter. This mark of reſpe& 
highly pleaſed the faint ; it was the firſt 
« compliment of the kind he had receiv- 
« ed in England, and he determined to 
„ ſhew his ſatisfaction, by performing 
the ceremony of conſecrating it him- 
«« ſelf. When the church was finiſhed, 
therefore, he defcended from heaven: 
* but the night happening to be a very 
« ſtormy one, and it being the firſt time 
of his viſiting England, he miſtook the 
« fide of the river on which the church 
« was placed, and made his deſcent on 
. exe Surry fide. This miſtake was for- 


* ' unate _e one Back; a poor fiſher- 
cc man, 
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« man, whoſe cottage was near, for to 
him St. Peter diſcloſed. himſelf ; and 
« he gladly undertook, though the ſtorm 
as great, and his boat a mere cockle- 
« ſhell, to waft him acroſs the river. 
4A hoſt of angels were in the church 
« ready to receive the ſaint; they had il- 
4 luminated it with innumerable wax ta ” 
« pers,. and Edric ſaw through the win- 
* dows, a blaze of light brighter than 
e the noon-day ſun. All due ceremonies 
were then performed, after which the 
angels flew back to heaven; but St. 
Peter choſe to reward Edric by return- 
*1ng with him in his boat acroſs the ri- 
“ver, into which he. ordered him ta 
throw his nets; the man obeyed, and 
« was attoniſhed: at a wonderful draught 
« of ſalmons. The faint then commend» 
ing his readineſs. to. oblige, told bim 
this was a reward for'it ;, and, that he 
& and; his ſucceſſors ſhould. never fail of 
« ſuch. a draught, if they would puncti- 
«- ouſly give every tenth ſalmon, to the 
my Es „ church, 
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ec chureh they had juſt viſited. St. Peter 
- © then took his leave, after commanding 
© tim to go the next morning to the bi- 
0 hop of Melitus, to inform him that 
& there was no farther need of conſecra- 
© tion; and as a proof that he had him- 
tc ſelf ſpared the prelate the trouble, he 
«© would find in the church the drop- 


| 1c pings of the wax tapers, and the chriſm 
«© which had been uſed for the facred oil. 


There the good biſhop actually did 


„find them, and diſplayed them to the 
« aſtoniſhed king, who ordered that they 
s ſhould be preferved in precious veſſels, 
« as memorials of the ſingular condeſcen- 
« ſion of St. Peter. Unhappily the 
church was burnt down, and theſe ſa- 
« cred reliques were deſtroyed with it, by 
% thoſe impious invaders the Danes. It 
4 was re- erected by Edgar, under the di- 
i xection of the chaſte St. Duriſtan. Fall- 
« jng afterwards into decay, it was laſtly 
tre- built by that pions and continent 
„ Nera Edward the confeſſor, to whoſe 
| « wiſdom 


1 
_ 
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4 iſdom England is indebted for the 
« compilation of its laws, and the ſanc- 
« tity of whoſe touch cured the W ern Ke 
bc ed of the G. N t 


Having now reſted and refreſhed them- 
ſelves, the henedictine and Eleanor look - 
ed into Weſtminſter-hall, an immenſe 
room built by Richard the ſecond, who, 
after it was finiſhed, kept his Chriſtmas 
there in 1399, entertaining with his uſual 
profuſion ten thoufand people, by whom 
were devoured each day, twenty-eight 
oxen, and three hundred ſheep, be- 
ſides fowls; and other delicacies out hey 


number. 


Theſe viſits, as well as many others to 
different 'churches and convents, were 
made by Eleanor for the gratification of 
her curioſity ; but there was one viſit ſhe 
wiſhed to make in conſequence of her 
vow on the night of her departure from 


Longueville caſtle. In the church of 
E6 All- 
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Allbaltows Barking, was an image of the 
daleſſed Virgin, fo highly venerated; that 
pailgrumages were made to. it from all parts 
of the kingdom, and an indulgence of 
forty days given to albthoſe who viſited 
ir. R was etectect by Edward the: firſt, 
vhen prince, in- conſequenee of a viſion, 
admoniſhiag him ſo to do; and giving 
him an aſſurance that if he had ſuch an 
image formed, and uiſited it pundually, 
five times a year, he ſhould be victorious 


over all nations, particularly Scotland. 
and. Wales. 


8 To: this: Boly image of the Virgin; 
Eleanor determined. to pay her vawed ho- 
nours;. the benediftine was again her 
conductor; and proſtrate at the feet of the 
conſecrated repreſentative, her heart ſend 
forth its. grateful effuſion: of prayer and 
praiſe to the divine original. The dia- 
mond croſs was preſented; and after go- 
mg through all due forms, and reward- 


ing 


5 1 
ing liberally the prieſts for their atten- 
dance, our heroine left the facred place, 


with a heart lightened by the conſciouſ- 
neſs of having performed a duty. 
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EER to eſtabliſh his aſſumed title, 
by finally cruſhing the Lancaftrian party, 
Edward, and his indefatigable friend, 
Warwick, were by this time ready to 
meet Margaret, who, though ſhe infuſed 
averſion and terror into the city of Lon- 
don, and, indeed, into all the ſouthern 
provinces by her cruelty, and the licence 
in which ſhe indulged her troops; yet 
on the northern, to which ſhe had return- 

ed, that expected licence and plunder, 
added to the univerſal rancour which 
pervaded all ranks of both parties againſt 

each other, which made them not only 
forget that their opponents were their 
countrymen, but taught them to regard 
them as their bittereſt enemies; that ſanc- 


tion of violence that gratified at once their 
f avarice 


( @ 
avarice and revenge, brought multitudes 
to her ſtandard, and fo quickly and pow. 
erfully recruited her army, that ſhe was 
as eager as Edward to meet in the field. 


Impelled thus by one deſire, Marga - 
ret from the north, with thirty thouſand 
men, and Edward from London with 
forty thouſand, met each other at Touton, 
in Yorkſhire. 


No one can be ignorant of the event 
of that deciſive day, ſo fatal to the houſe 
of Lancaſter. Long and bloody was the 
conteſt, thirty-ſix thouſand Engliſhmen, 
flain by their brethren, ſtrewed the plain 
of Touton with their dead bodies. The 
heads of the duke of York and the earl 
of Saliſbury were taken from the gates of 
Vork; but not to be outdone in horri- 
ble ſpectacles by the oppoſite party, they 
were replaced by others of c 
. | 1-2 


Having 
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Having now nothing to apprehend 
from Margaret, who, with her ſon and 
Henry, were fled into Scotland, Edward 
determined to ſummon a parliament to 
fettle his government; and in the interim, 
till it ſhould meet, he accepted the preſ- 
ſing invitation of Warwick, to accom» 
pany him into Weſtmorland, on à viſit to 
his. family. 


With a grand retinue, Edward and his 
brothers, Gloceſter and Clarence; at- 
tended by St. Julian, Philip, and our 
heroine, left Vork with the earl of War- 
wick, and arrived at Malarſtang. caſtle; 
where their reception befitted their high 


The counteſs of Warwiek, though ber 
beauty was now in its wane, remained 
graceful and amiable; her daughters 
were infinitely charming; nor did the 
fair Elizabeth Lucie, then on a viſit to 
the caſtle, yield to either of the young 
Adies in lovelineſs. 


After 
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After paying every due honour to their 
amiable hoſteſs, the eyes of the three 
princes found irreſiſtible attractions in the 
younger part of the company; andit ſeem- 
ed in the choice each made, as if a parity 
of years was requiſite to form the ſympathy. 
of love ; for the duke of Gloceſter, then 
about ſeventeen, attached himſelf to the 
almoſt infantine charms of the lovely 
giddy Anne, the youngeſt daughter of 
_ Warwick; the duke of Clarence, Wo 
was about a year older, became deeply 
enamoured of the blooming Ifabel-the 
eldeſt; whilſt the amorous and voluptuous 
Edward felt more inclination for the rt- 
. beauties of Elizabeth. ee! 


Nor could the fair Elizabeth remain 
inſenſible to the charms of her royal 
lover, then in his twenty fecond year, 
and the handſomeſt man in England. 
Alas ! ſhe knew not that thoſe charms had 
already been too ſeductive of the female 
heart: ſhe was ignorant that under that 

| enchant« 
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enchanting ſoftnefs of addreſs, that he- 
witching | tenderneſs of manner, lurked 
an unfeeling and crue}; fon}... that be 
| ſpoke but to deceive; that his vows of 
eternal eee and broken with 
N 91211151 | 
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bſber alone in beauty of perſon ; but defi- 


_ Gent in Edward's ſoftnefs of man ners, he 
_ PRoflefied more real tenderneſs of heart ; 
he was leſs amiable, but he was more ſin- 
cere. | He felt acutely ; he was as little 
able to conceal as to repreſs his feelings; 

' Prudence ſhould ſometimes have taught 
him the one, and reafon the other, but 
not poſſeſſing a ſuperabundant ſhare of 

either, he was generally impelled to ac- 
tion by the caprice of the moment; and 
che honeſty of his nature, the warmth of 

his paſſions, and the haſty deciſion of his. 


7h judgement, rendered his conduct unſtable 


and. inconſiſtent, for he was conſtantly. 
liable to be duped vet the e artifice 
of others. 


He 
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He was fincerely in love with Iſabel; 
with tranſport perceived the paſſion reci- 
procal; and with all the boneſt apen - 
neſs of his character, made overtures to 
her father, who could, form no other ob- 
jection to the union chan the extreme. 
youth of the parties, and upon that ac- 
count only was the marriage poſtponed, 
to the. mortification of the impatient 


lover. WT 
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Hiſtorians have #4 79 BP in their 
deſcriptions. of the perſon, and. the cha- 
racer of Gloceſter : in his chien it is 
impoſſible to be miſtaken, for that is.ſuf- 3 
ficiently elucidated by his aQiqns,. But 
it is with great reaſon doubted by. many 5 
if bis perſon was as diſguſting as is gene · 
ral ly repreſented ; ; and whether deteſtation 
of his heart, did not heighten every na- 
tural imperſection, and prejudice carica- 
ture a countenance not beautiful, and A 
ſhape void of grace, into an ugliveſs of 
deformity infinitely beyond the tcuth. : 
oh He 
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- He certainly was not near ſo handſome 
as his two elder brothers ; for they reſem- 
bled their mother, who was the greateſt 
beauty of the age, as Richard did his fa- 
ther, Who, though not remarkable for 


perſona] women, was 1 ugly nor * | 
"_ 


| Furl del of his inferiority, and 
poſſeſſing from nature an underftanding 
ſuperior to both, Richard ſought to diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf by mental beauties : but 
unhappily poſſeſſing more judgement in 
diſcriminating what was amiable, than 
Soodnefs of heart to impel him ſeriouſly 
to become fo, he found it much eaſier to 
aſſume the appearance of virtue, than to 
acquire virtues; to wear an air of blunt 
frankneſs, than to be ſincere; to drop a 
teat on hearing a tale of diſtreſs, than to 
feel compaſſion for the unfortunate. He 
laughed and romped with the ſpirited and 
giddy Anne; and much more penetra- 
ung — than her's did not perceive un- 
der 
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der the appearance of careleſs and ſpor: 
tive humour, a heart cold to all intereſts 
but his own, and torn Wa * malevo- 
lent paſſion. | 


Yet bypocrite as he was in other re- 
ſpects, he was ſincere in his love for 
Anne; ſuch love as hearts like his could 
feel - ſelfiſn ſuch as the epicure poſſeſſes 
for a delicious morſel. His love remain- 
ed latent in his ſoul amidſt the predomi- 
nance of ambition, and was at laſt grati- 
fied after the death of her firſt huſband, 
the ſon of Henry, whom Richard. and 
his brothers cruelly, murdered. But his 
paſſion ſatiated, ſelf-intereſt, ever the pre- 
dominant principle, becoming the enemy 
of Anne, ſhe fell a ſacrifice to his endea- 
vours to {engthen his tottering throne by 
a marriage with his niece,” Edward's el- 
deſt daughter. That Anne felt an early 
predilection for Gloceſter, can alone ac- 
count for her accepting him as a huſband 
under all the circumſtances which ſhould 


have 
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have forbidden an union So difficult, 


perhaps impoſſible is it, to eradicate from 
the heart che early A made there 


by the paſſions. 


The moſt noble and ſincere of men, 
the frank and open-hearted Warwick, 
fond of the progeny of his friend, and 
alive to their intereſt, careſſed them all 
with unbounded affection; little ſuſpect- 
ing chat the eldeſt meditated the ſeduction 
of his niece; and unable to foreſee, that 
the younger would plunge into the deep- 
eſt mifery nis two beloved daughters. 
Happy blindnefs of futurity {Pit for 
thee,” how would the felicity of the pre- 
fent moment be ſwallowed up in the bit- 
or epa of furure evils" ! 
4 

In this deſirable ignorance, mutually 
pleaſed and pleaſing, the hours glided 
ſwiftly over the heads of Warwick and 
- his royal gueſts ; and buſineſs, faction, 


war, were forgotten in che charming re- 
2 2 treat. 
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treat. The ſpring was forward and lovely; 


they ſometimes rambled through the gar- 
dens and woods, ſometimes walked to the 
neighbouring! villages, ſometimes made 
ex (4/98 horſeback into the adjacent 
cory, and in the evening they liſ⸗ 
tened tete melodious voice of our min- 
ſtrel, or dance to the ſound of a variety 
of muſical inſtruments. | 


But all in this ey were not happy 
alike: Philip would often bemoan to our 
heroine in the confidence of friendſhip, 
his hapleſs love; bitterly regret the flight 
of Eleanor, and generouſly vow, that if 
he could diſcover her, his intention was 
to re-inſtate her in the henours of her fa- 
mily, and leave her without conſtraint to 
her own determination, to reward or neg- 
lect his n. affection. E 08 


But far different ſhe found was the con- 
duct of St. Julian: ſhe diſcovered that 
ne e had ſolicited and obtained of the king 


a con- 
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a confirmation of his father's grant to him 
ol the wardſhip of Eleanor, a; reiterated 
command to take Philip as her huſband, 
enabling him to aſſume the dignity of her 
family; or in caſe ſhe was diſcovered to 
be dead, St. Julian was empowered to 

2 ſeize her Mo. | 
' Theſe were e arbitrary proceedings, but 
they were lawleſs times; and Eleanor 
found; unleſs ſhe could determine to 
marry Philip, it behoved her to be more 
careful than ever of diſcovery. But 
though he had much advanced himſelf in 
her eſteem, her affection for him was not 
yet ſufficient to overcome the averſion 
ſhe felt for his father, and ſhe determined 
to remain in her preſent ſituation, which 
was now grown; tolerably comfortable; 
fdr as ſhe became more known by her 
frequent converſations with the different 
parts of this ſociety, they diſcovered, that 
admirable as were her muſical talents, 
* were ſtill held extraordinary than her; 
6 BY mental 
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mental accompliſhments; that the moſt 
lively and ſparkling wit was united to the 
moſt nicely diſcriminating judgement, 
and an information beyond the promiſe 
of her years. They were charmed alſo 
with her elegant manners, and the pro- 
priety and modeſty of her conduct. She 
now was always deſired to make one in 
their parties, and no pleaſure was thought 
perfect unleſs ſhe partook it. | 


But among the ladies, no one diſtin- 
guiſhed her. ſo much as lady Elizabeth 
Lucie, who being herſelf a proficient in 
muſic, better underſtood her merit in that 
ſcience; and whoſe underſtanding, ſupe- 
rior to, and more mature than her com- 
panions, enabled her more readily to diſ- 
cern the exquiſite beauties of Eleanor's 
mind. N 


Eleanor's heart was not deficient in a 
reciprocal affection for the charming 
Lucie, who was as amiable in mind as 

Vol. II. F lovely 
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lovely in perſon; and whoſe conduct 
would have been as faultleſs as her face, 

| bad not one baneful paſſion - ambition 
Aintruded into her heart. The idea of 
being queen captivated her ſoul, as 
much as the accompliſhments of the 
gallant. and gay Edward; and the daz- 
zling image blinded and 12 her 
better reaſon. u £5 


That infidious youth, amidft the moſt 
ardent vows of everlaſting paſſion, the 
molt ſolemn affeverations of honourable 
love, never failed to inculcate the abſo- 
late neceſſity of keeping their mutual at- 
rachment from the knowledge of War- 
wick, who was extremely ſolicitous that 
he ſhould, by a foreign powerful alliance, 
ſtrengthen himſelf on the throne; and 
Edward declared that he dared not, in 
the preſent unſettled ſtate of public af- 
fairs, run counter to the advice-of a per- 


ſon, who, by his own abilities, his vaſt 
popularity, and extenſive intereſt, was 
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as able to dethrone him, as to raiſe him 
to royalty. | 


Theſe plauſible reaſons were ſufficient 
to ſilence the pride of Elizabeth, which 
at firſt revolted at liſtening to a clandeſtine 
addreſs ; and as to prevent their frequent 
meetings from being perceived by the 
reſt of the family, it was neceſſary to 
have the aſſiſtance of ſome one whom they 
could truſt, Elizabeth's partiality to our 
heroine induced her to make her the 
confidante. 


Eleanor, unacquainted with the licen- 
tious principles of Edward, believing his 
profeſſions of honourable love ſincere for 
ſo charming a woman, who would have 
given luſtre to the diadem of an empire; 
and thinking bis reaſons . prudent for 
' wiſhing it to remain a ſecret at preſent : 
ſuppoſing alſo, that though: the difinte- 
. reſted and generous ſpirit of Warwick 

would prefer the political benefit of Ed- 

F 2 ward 
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ward to any accumulation of honour on- 
his own family, yet that he would not. be 
mortally offended at ſeeing his niece on 
the throne, ſhe determined that no good 
offices of her's ſhould be wanting toward 
realifing the ſplendid proſperity of her 
friend, in whom ſhe intended to repoſe a 
reciprocal confidence, and by her intereſt 
with Edward, cruſh the graſping ſchemes 
of St. Julian, and procure herſelf to be 
re · inſtated in her family fortune, and ho- 
ESA Foes RHINE | 


For the 8 of n the young 
ladies on the harp, witliout interruption, 
Eleanor had a ſmall, but exceedingly plea- 
ſant room aſſigned her, apart from the 
family, which had a door into a private 
rden. Elizabeth, who played incom- 
parably on the guiterne, expreſſed a wiſh 
to lady Warwick that the minſtrel might 
be permitted to teach her on the harp. 
In conſequence of this requeſt, at a cer- 


ain tain hour, when che * part of the 
Vis family 


f- 16k 1 
family were engaged, and the young la- 
dies had received their leſſons, Bliza- 
beth viſited our heroine, and Edward 
having procured the key which -open+ 
ed a little gate out of that garden into a 
grove, met her there : the door intothe 
houſe was then locked, to prevent the in- 
truſion of impertinent viſitors, and Elea- 


nor walking in the garden left the —_ | 
to themſelves. _ 


But has not in \ their Sci 
preſence, yet as ſhe was never far diſtant, 
the minſtrel was an effectual check to 
the impet uoſity of Edward; he was 
therefore obliged to be content with the 
advantages he had gained, and wait for 
an opportunity more favourable to his 
wiſhes: he had preſſed lady Warwick to 
bring her blooming fam Ul to court; pc 


amidſt its gaieties ad 4 ements, h 
hoped to divert the watchful eyes ubien 
ſurrounded Elizabeth. 


1 The 


\ 
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The lovers had met ſeveral times itt 
this manner with perſect ſecurity; but on 
the day preceding that on which the royal 
brothers were to return to London, lady 
Warwick, wanting to ſay ſomething to 
Elizabetb, and knowing it was her hour 
of viſiting the minſtrel, went to Eleanor's 
apartment to ſpeak to her there. She 
was ſurpriſed at not being able to open 
the door; ſhe rapt, and heard a buſtle 
within, which evidently increaſed on her 
calling loud to have it opened: indeed, 
her voice had ſo alarmed Eleanor's gueſts, 
that they ſcarcely knew what they did. 
Edward flew into the garden, called to 
Eleanor to join lady Elizabeth, and eſ- 
caped at the gate; whilſt Elizabeth, 
with trembling fingers, hampered, in- 
ſtead of turning back the lock, and 
her trepidation was the greater, as lady 
Warwick expreſſed her impatience in a 
pretty high yoice. 


— 


At 


7 
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At length the door was opened; but 
nothing could exceed the rage of the 
counteſs at the ſuſpicious circumſtance, 
and the extreme confuſion evident on 
Elizabeth's and Eleanor's countenances, 
which ſhe with the utmoſt appearance of 
reaſon conſtrued into conſcious guilt : 
ſhe poured on them a torrent of re- 
proaches. Elizabeth threw herſelf at her 
feet in tears, and with a thouſand aſſeve- 
rations of innocence, endeavoured to ex- 
culpate herſelf and her companion. The 
counteſs a little ſoftened, and ſenſible 
of the dangers of diſcloſing ſo diſgrace- 
ful an affair, appeared to believe her, but 
ſtrictly forbade any future viſits, under 
the penalty of diſcovering the matter to 
the earl. | 


This was a promiſe which Elizabet h 
readily made, for the abſence of Ed- 
ward would render the pretence of ſeeing + 
the minſtrel unneceffary ; and the reſt 
ol the day was ſo occupied in preparation 

F4 | for 
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for the departure of her lord, that lady 
Warwick had no leifure to reflect upon 
what at the moment gave her ſo much 
pain. 


The three royal brothers the next 
morning, with almoſt equal reluctance, 
took their ſlow leave of the fair inhabi- 
tants of Malarſtang caſtle, accompanied 
by their noble hoſt, St. Julian, and his 
ſon: the two latter purpoſing, after giv+ 
ing Edward their voice in parliament, to 
retire to Northamptonſhire, and com- 
mence a ſtrict inquiry after Eleanor: they 
had procured a mandate from the king to 
ſearch any convent where it was ſuſpected 
ſne was concealed, giving as a reaſon 
for the violation of that ſanctuary, that 
ſhe was in the wardſhip of the crown, to 
which ſhe had proved herſelf refractory, 
andalſo a command to the abbeſs of ſuch 
convent, to give her up to the royal au- 
thority. N | 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Ariz R the departure of her 10701 
gueſts, the counteſs of Warwick had lei- 
ture to reflect on the ſtrange incident of 
the preceding day. The circumſtance 
of two young people, of different ſexes, 
being locked up together in a private 
apartment, and the confuſion apparent 
n their countenances and manner, ap- 
peared to her in ſo ſuſpicious a light, 
that though ſhe affected to believe their 
aſſeverations of innocence, ſhe thought it 
of the utmoſt importance to watch them 
with the cloſeſt attention; though at the 
fame time ſhe put on an air of confidence 
in both, as if ſhe had entirely forgotten 
the affair. 


This apparent' good humour and'free- 
dom from diſtruſt had its intended effect; 
5 the 
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the young people became unguarded, 


and ſhe perceived a ſecret intelligence in 
their eyes and manner. The letters from 
the king to Elizabeth were to be ſent un- 
der cover to the minſtrel. A courier had 
arrived late one evening, and Eleanor did 
not receive her letters till the family were 


{ſeparated for the night. She knew Eliza- 


beth's impatience, but there was no op- 


4 portunity of ſeeing her in private, and ſhe 


dared not make a ſervant the meſſenger; 
Eleanor was therefore obliged to whiſper 


the intelligence to the fair Lucie, when 


they aſſembled to breakfaſt, and ſlip the 


letter into her hand, when ſhe thought 
the general attention otherwiſe engaged. 


| | Neither the whiſ per nor the action were 
unperceived by the watchful countels ; 
prompt and deciſive, ſhe in the inſtant 


formed her reſolution, without permit- 
ung her indignation, by a word or look, 


to be viſible. 


Impa- 
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- Impatient to read her letter, Elizabeth 
retired, the moment breakfaſt was ended. 
The counteſs then withdrew, and ſent 
one of the officers of the houſehold, on 
whoſe fidelity ſhe could rely, to the min- 
ſtrel's apartment, to ſignify to her, that 
the counteſs had no farther need of her 
ſervices, and commanded her to depart the 
caſtle immediately. By this man, not- 
withſtanding her reſentment, the gene- 
roſity of the counteſs ſent a handſome 
preſent of money for the immediate ſub- 
fiſtance of our heroine, but ſtrictly or- 
dered him not to loſe fight of her, till: ſhe 
was ſome way from the caſtle gates, and 
not to ſuffer her to ſee or ſpeak to Vous. 
of ar- 


Her e were » obeyed with a 
lous exactneſs; and without any of the 
family. ſuſpecting her diſmiſſion, much 
leſs the cauſe of it, the aſtoniſhed and 
grieved Eleanor, who an hour before 
thought herſelf ſecure of. an. honourable 

.F6 aſylum, 
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aſylum, till ſhe was enabled to claim from 
St. Julian ber own fortune, now found 
herſelf once more an outcaſt from ſociety, 
condemned to wander in a wild and 
mountainous country, very thinly inha- 
bited, where ſhe knew not a ſingle crea- 
ture out of the family ſhe had been with, 
and was totally unacquainted with the 
ſituation of the towns and villages. 


It was about - noon in a cloudleſs day 
in June, when Eleanor left the caſtle. 
The height and fierceneſs of the ſun in- 
duced her, as ſhe had no particular plan, 
to direct her ſteps to that part of the 
country which promiſed her in the diſtant 
view moſt ſhade. After a long fatiguing 
walk over a burning plain, ſhe reached 
the confines of an immenſe wood; and 
. throwing herſelf at the foot of a ſpread- 
ing oak, ruminated on the conduct it 
would be beſt for her to purſue. 


£ 
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After much thinking, ſhe found that 
her ſituation could be connected with no 
regular ſyſtem; that a deſultory, unſet- 
tled, wandering life ſeemed deſtined to 
be her portion. She appeared to be 
thrown upon the hand of chance, and her 
heart involuntarily lifted itſelf in prayer 
to that great Being, who governs chance 
and accident as inſtruments of his own 
good providence; who has promiſed to 
be the father of the orphan, and the 
guardian of thoſe who have none to help 
them. 


The heat increaſing, the deep um- 
brage of the foreſt invited her into its 
- Cloſeſt paths; where, delighted with that 
refreſhing. ſhade, which ſhut out the 
ſcorching ſun-beams, and caſt the pleaſ- 
ing gloom of evening over the glaring 
hours of mid-day; liſtening to the inter- 
rupted reſponſive notes of the birds, who, 
like herſelf, had taken ſhelter from the 


heat, and were hopping in the under- 


wood, 
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wood, fhe walked on for ſome time, ſup- 
poſing that the path ſhe was in, though 
intricate and winding, would at length 
conduct her through; and as the wood 
was very extenſive, to a part of the 
country diſtant from that by which ſhe 
_ entered. | | - 


After having preſſed on thus a long while, 
the ſtrength of her limbs began to fail: 
ſhe found herſelf faint with hunger, as 
well as fatigue. She was ſtill in the 
mid-wood ſhade, without perceiving any 
end to her walk; for the path ſeemed to 
wind back upon itſelf. She ſighed and 
blamed her own imprudence, which, to- 
avoid: the inconvenience” of the heat, 
had engaged her in a toilſome, uncertain, 
and perhaps dangerous peregtination; 
for ſhe reflected, that either in this vaſt 
wood ſhe was ſhut out from the world, 
without means of recruiting her exhauſted 
ſtrength, to enable her to trace its wind - 
ing way; or if it had inhabitants, they 

* were 
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were probably of a kind moſt to be 
ſhunned, ruffians - banditti.—“ Thus,” 
ſaid ſhe to herſelf, „will it ever be, 
« when we giddily yield to the impulſe 
ce of the preſent moment, and inconſide- 
ce rately ſnatch at preſent pleaſures, 
« without reflecting on their fatal conſe- 
«© quences !” _ 


Still ſhe walked forward, though 
flowly, and almoſt deſpairing of reach- 
ing the end of the wood, when a beau- 
tiful glade which. the path croffed, in- 
vited her to repoſe her weary limbs on 
the dark green graſs. The cool ſequeſ- 

tered ſcenery of the glade was charming; 
and the covings of a ſtock- dove at a little 
diſtance ſoothed her melancholy by its 
plaintive ſounds. She liſtened—it ceaſed 
for a time : then, as if ſtruck by ſome 
cruel remembrance, in a louder tone it 
reſumed its plaint, and made the air re- 
ſound with its note of ſorrow. 


A note 
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A note {o' reſponſive to her own feel- 
ings, affected Eleanor: © Poor bird !“ 
ſaid ſne, hath ſome cruel archer ren- 
« dered thee, like me, — and 
& ns py 


She > docks her harp—its ſtrings vi- 
brated to the ſenſations that oppreſſed 
her heart; their melody was ſolemn, 
plaintive, affecting, whilſt her fine eyes 
ſwimming in tears were lifted to hea- 
ven.—Suddenly the ruſtling of leaves 
diſturbed this luxury of grief ; and to her 
unſpeakable conſternation, ſhe' ſaw a 
man breaking his way to her, through 
| and - orien branches of the trees. 


13 Her er fright, n was in a few mo- 
ments diffipated, on a nearer view of its 
object, which was much better calcula- 
ted to inſpi pire veneration than terror —it 
was a hermit, who had been liſtening to 


the impaſſioned wands of her harp, and 
1 whoſe 


* a <4 
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whoſe curioſity en n to a nearer 
view. 


He greeted her in the gentleſt terms, 
inquired what chance had conducted her 
to that unfrequented ſpot; and on hear- 
ing the reaſons which Eleanor thought 
proper to aſſign, offered her an aſylum in 
his hermitage, as long as ſhe choſe to re- 
fide there: he ſaid it had ſeveral cells, 
one of which was 2s... by a hoon 
much older than a | 


A 8 had few a for Elea- 
nor, but any thing was better than ſleep- 
ing in the foreſt, and ſhe with expreſſions 
of gratitude, accepted the good father's 
offer and guidance ; he affuring her that 
his reſidence was not more than two miles 
diſtance, 'though he confeſſed the path 
was rugged and uncouth ; and after this 
little reſt, ſhe thought herſelf very able 
to undertake this farther walk, 

| 5s By 
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By a ſtraiter path than that which Elea- 
nor. had taken, they ſoon found them- 
ſelves on the outſide of the wood, but no- 
thing could be more frightful and deſolate 
than the appearance of the country which 
they entered : our heroine ſaw nothing 
before her but lofty and deſart mountains, 
or rather rocks, thrown together as it 
were by the hand of diſcord, and laid 
. waſte by the piercing blaſts of the north; 
their brown heads loſt in the clouds, and 
their ſides, to appearance, inacceflible to 
all but the winged tribe. 


The hermit conducted Eleanor, who 
was wondering how they were to ſcale 
the declivities, to a kind of path which 
ran along the ſide of an almoſt perpendi- 
cular mountain: above them enormous 
projections of ragged rock hung over 
thew heads, and threatened to cruſh 
them: far below a rapid torrent tumbled 


headlong over its rocky bed, and foam- 
ing, bellowing, excited a terror in the 
ſoul 
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foul which language cannot deſcribe. 
Not a ſingle ſhrub, not a blade of graſs 
by its verdure enlivened the dreary waſte, 


but the whole mountain appeared one 
vaſt blaſted rock. 


With palpitating heart our crembling 
mitſtrel followed the ſteps of the hermit, 
wiſhing every moment ſhe had remained 
in the foreſt, and again blaming her own 
inconſideration; but it was now too late to 
recede, and the father often turned to ex- 
hort her to courage. Courage, however, 
is never the effect of reaſon; and if it 
were, the terrors of the path would have 
far outweighed all the good father's ar- 
guments. Eleanor was juſt finking with 
extreme fatigue, and increaſing horrors, 
when by a ſudden winding, ſhe found 
herſelf entering a valley, which by the 
contraſt of the way which led to it, ap- 
peared an elyſium. 
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This charming valley was about a 
mile in diameter, and of a circular form; 
ſurrounded by ſtupendous mountains, 
whoſe tops towards the north and eaſt 
were loſt in the clouds, as if to ſhut from 
it the keen and blighting winds of thoſe 
points ; but towards the ſouth and weſt, 


- _ their heads were lowered,- by which the 


enlivening beams of the ſun had freer ad- 
mittance; and the ſides of theſe moun- 
tains by their fingular contraſt heighten- 
ed the beauty of the ſcenery. 


Thoſe, the aſpect of whoſe declivities 
were denied the all - prolific ray, exhibited 
a picture of deſolation, a dreary waſte of 
naked rocks, and tremendous precipi- 
ces: yet had this ſcene its peculiar de- 
coration; froni about the middle of one 
diviſion of the mountain, trickled a rill of 
the pureſt water, which, meandring in a 
labyrinth of a thouſand windings down 
the fides, and accumulating in its courſe, 
at length reached the bottom, where, 

gliding 
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gliding away in a ſilvery ſtream, it about 
the middle of the valley ſpread itſelf into 
b lake. . 


From another part of the mountain, a 
ſheet of water was precipitated from the 
top, in an impetuous torrent down the 
ſteep; and falling from rock to rock, 
flaſhing, whitening, foaming, formed a 
caſcade: infinitely ſublime, which daſh- 
ed on the rocky bottom, roſe high in a 
miſt, and then falling again in a perpe- 
tual ſhower, its raging wave ran off 
amidſt the ſhaggy rocks and ſcattered 
fragments, with maddening rapidity, till 
it reached the lake, and then paſſed with 
fury through that placid ſtream, into the 
paſſage between the mountains, by which 
our adventureſs entered. 


i] 


But. the fides of theſe mountains which 
hung towards the ſun „were ſmiling with 
a lovely verdure, and glowing with a 
e tints of * ſhrubs and 


climb- 
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climbers ; while among them the honey- 
ſuckle and ſweet briar perfumed the air 
with their ſweets. The valley carpeted 
with the richeſt emerald, the borders of 
the lake adorned with a profuſion of 
aquatic plants and flowers, the whole ſce- 
nery ſo delightful, ſo unexpected, its 
| beauties ſo heightened by its dreary and 
tremendous entrance, ſo aſtoniſhed Elea- 
nor, that ſhe uttered a loud exclamation 


of mingled pleaſure and ſurpriſe, which 


gladdened-the heart of her denavolent | 
| . 1 
«lam 3 fſaid he, © ar per- 
* ceiving you ſo ſenſible of the beauties 
e of this ſequeſtered ſpot. Shut out from 
the world and its ſolicitudes, I and my 
* companion reſide here in primeval 
« fimplicity. The fides of the rock are 
ie ſcoopt into large receſſes, and caverns, 
cc which afford habitations not incommo- 
« dious ; the lake affords us fiſn, which 
2 mould delight the epicure; its pure 
oa * ſtream 
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ce ſtream a beverage more wholeſome 
than the vintage; and the luxuriant 
< ſoil of the valley many pleaſant and 
{© healthful vegetables.—Bur here comes 
cc my friend: he is without doubt much 
ce ſurpriſed to ſee I have a companion, 
ce Jet me lead you towards him.” He did 
ſo; and addreſſing him by the name of 
father Anthony, preſented the minſtrel, 
with a. ſhort hiſtory of their meeting. 


Father Anthony ſcarcely heard him, 
for he was intently gazing on the face of 
Eleanor. Have I not ſeen thee be- 
« fore?” he ſaid, atlaſt; © Didſt thou 
« not loſe thyſelf in Northumberland, 


* near the ſea, in company wad the fon 
of Henry?“ 


| <«1.4ig,” replied Eleanor, looking 
<< in her turn upon him: and ſurely you 
xte the good father to whoſe hoſpitality 

ve were ſo much indebted.” 
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* aſſuredly am; and I account it a 
% bappineſs. I will not inquire what 
tt misfortune can have driven one ſo 
ec young from the haunts of cheerful ſo- 
s ciety, but moſt welcome ſhalt thou be 
cc to partake with brother Mathias and 
« myſelf” the pony of _ . 

AX _ (+ n 


ce Our young penis, 19 fulgucd.” 
ſaid father Mathias, perhaps hungry 
e alſo; let us conduct him'where he may 
tc reſt his feeble and trembling limbs, 
and will dreſs ſome newly caught fiſh 
bs * I. | 
7 Eleanor was . into a * or 
rather a dent in the verdant part of the 
mountain, which the honey- ſuckle and 
ſweet-briar over Hanging in front, had 
wildly formed into a bower, and nature 
lined with its own vegetable arras, the 
green ſoft 'moſs.,'.At-a little diſtance” 


7 the chryſtal lake: oppoſite tum- 
bled 


> &S 
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bled the foaming caſcade : the ſun was 


ſetting, and a ſoft and pleaſing gloom 
ſpread itſelf over the landſcape. 


Whilſt father Mathias was preparing 
our heroine's ſupper in a cave near, which 
ſerved as a kitchen, ſhe converſed with 
father Anthony ; for weary and exhauſt- 
ed as ſhe was, ſhe thought it right to en- 
deavour by a cheerful countenance and 
animated converſation, to requite the be- 
nevolence of her venerable companions, - 
and teſtify her gratitude for their hoſpita» 
lity. Yet the attention with which the 
father beheld her, the eager avidity with- 
which he caught her words, and the diſ- 
tracted. manner in which he anſwered, 
ſurpriſed her greatly; and ſhe felt relieved 


when father Mathias 2 with ſome 
very einne il. 


By the time the 3 was ended, che 
dazzling light of day had given place to 
the mild beam of the moon, which riſing 

Vol. II. 3 above 
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above the tops of the mountains, threw 
4 ſoſtened radiance over the beautiful 
ſcenery of the valley: a thouſand night- 
ingales were warbling their evening ſong, 
and che fathers ſolicited the minſtrel to 
join her harp with the nde concert 
of n nature. 


| Aloo W for ſhe felt 
that it would be much more pleaſing to 
Her to play, than-converſe, where ſhe was 
nearly the only ſpeaker; where ſhe was 
attended to with an avidity which em- 
barraſſed her; and where ſhe evidently 
awakened in both their minds ſome diſa- 
greeable remembrances, for their an- 
ſwers were generally accompanied with 
ſighs; and it was more than once, that 
father Anthony had ſtarted from his ſeat, 
as if ſtruck by ſome ſudden pang, walked 

a few haſty turns in the valley, and then 


N his former poſture. 


She 


Ts. 

She ſwept her fingers over the harp— 
a thouſand reverberations from the 
of the rocks, like fo many other iuſt: 
ments broke on the ear, and deſtroyed 
che harmony. She joined her voice, but 
its ſound, as well as ſweetneſs, was loſt in 
the clamour of the echoes, and deafened 
more than delighted: ſhe was conſtrained 
to deſiſt, and ſhe entreated to be ſhewn 
to a place of repoſe. | 


She was conducted by her venerable 
hoſt to a cavern, where was a bed of ſoft 
and fragrant moſs ; and both giving her a 
fervent benediction, took their leave. 


But her lodging-room and couch had, 
in her ideas, much more of novelty than 
pleaſure or convemence to recommend 


them. The door could ſcarcely have ſe- 
cured her from the intruſion, of any ani- 
mals that inhabited the mountains; much 
leſs, as there was no faſtening, could it 
exclude her companions, and ſhe dread- 
G2 ed 


% 
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ed ſleeping, left their curioſity, of which 
they ſeemed to poſſeſs ſuch abundant 
ſhare, ſhould bring them to her bed-fide 
ere ſhe woke in the morning; beſides 
this, the materials of which her bed was 
compoſed, by no means invited her to 
undreſs : ſhe threw herſelf in her cloaths 
upon it, becauſe unable any longer to 
fit up; but had immediately in her ima- 
gination a million of inſects erung 
upon her. 


| When ſhe endeavoured to exclude 
theſe unpleaſing ideas, thoſe of more im- 
portance, more painful, took their place— 
the hermits were venerable, and ſeeming” 

good men; yet their extreme attention, 
their embarraſſing gaze, diſpleaſed her 
it might be excels of their hoſpitality, 
their ardent wiſh to ſerve her, yet ſhe 
would have preferred the moſt ruſtic and 
unceremonious civility. The more ſhe 
reflected on theit manner, the more re- 
pugnance ſhe felt to remain with them: 
there 


is J. 
there was ſomething ſhe thought in their 
eyes and air, particularly in thoſe of father 
Mathias, which was at variance with 
their character. Perhaps,” ſaid ſhe, 
after long thinking, © they. are banditti 
« diſguiſed in this holy habit. She 
ſtarted up at this ſuppoſition; a thou- 
ſand tumultuous imaginations ſucceeded : 
their manner led her to ſuppoſe they ſuſ- 
pected her to be a yorman—this thought 
was deciſive of her conduct —ſhe reſolved 
to leave this dangerous place immedi- 
ately—the path by the edge of the pre- 
cipice, and overhanging the wreaks. Was 
no longer tremgudous. 


Sane the hens were by this 
time retired to their cells, which ſhe 


knew. were ſo ſituated that ſhe. had not 
to paſs them, ſhe tied on her harp, and 
ſtepping ſoftly a little beyond the en- 
trance of the cavern, ſhe hearkened at- 
n but could hear no ſound except 

| G * ne 
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the wild daſh of the water. With quick 
and light ſteps ſhe paſſed the valley, and 
reached the winding path through the 
mountain; the broad and cloudleſs moon 
affording her a light as ſufficient for her 
peregrination as the meridian ſun. She 
re- paſſed the formidable way without 
terror, and again found herſelf in the 
ſkirts of the foreſt, which ſhe did not 
chuſe to enter, leſt ſne ſhould again loſe 
hetſelf in its winding paths, but traced 
along its edge, ſo delighted at having 
eſcaped all the dangers which her ima- 
gination had painted in the valley, 
that ſhe ſcarcely thought of the real 
ones of her houſeleſs, and friendleſs ſitu- 
ation. 5 g us 


At length ſhe perceived a great road 
croſs her path, which ſhe concluded led 
to ſome town. Pleaſed to find herſelf 
once more in the haunts of ſocial beings, 
and by this time extremely fatigued, ſhe 

Os 2 ſtept 
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ſtept among a cluſter of cloſe-growing 
trees by the road fide, and laying herſelf 
down on the graſs, inſenſibly fell into a 


profound ſleep. 


G3”. en 
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Treg ſun -was advanced ſome height. 


etre Eleanor ſtarted from her ſingular 


couch by the road ſide. Her dreſs was 
ſoon adjuſted, but the ſound of a horſe's 
feet alarmed her, and ſhe ſquatted again 
into her place, as a hare into its form. 


The horſe drew ſlowly nearer. His rider 
ſeiſed either with a ſudden fit of devotion, 
or a deſire to entertain himſelf, began in 
a deep baſs voice to roar the matin ſong 
to the virgin. 


Pleaſed with a ſubje& which was in 
uniſon with her own heart, Eleanor nicely 
touched her harp in accompaniment ; 
the man, who had a better ear than voice, 
ſurpriſed and charmed, ſtopped ; and 

| after 
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after the hymn was ended, entered into 
converſation. = 


After having replied to his queſtions in 
what manner ſhe thought proper, ſne 
ſoon learned that he was an itinerant ec- 
eleſiaſtic; a travelling vender of pardons 
and indulgencies from the pope. He 
took care to inform her that he was but 
lately returned from -a pilgrimage to 
Rome; and as a token of it, ſhewed her 
a miniature picture of Chriſt, which was 
ſewn into his cap, and which he aſſured 
her, was an exact copy of one which was 
miraculouſly imprinted on a handker- 
chief, and preſerved in St. Peter's church. 
He alſo informed her, that the bag he 
carried ſo carefully before him, contained 
_ pardons and indulgences, which he had 

hunſelf imported freſh and new from the 
pope's own hands; as alſo; a great num 
ber of moſt valuable and ſacred reliques. 
He ſaid he was going to a large town a 
few miles off, where he meant to preach 
Gs the 
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the nextday, which was Sunday, and that 
if ſhe was going the ſame way, be ſhould 
be 15 of her pos Hel 


Eleanor not knowing how ein to 

diſpoſe of herſelf, and unacquainted with | 
the country, accepted his offer; he rode 
ſlowly on, and fhe walked by the horſe's 
ſide, while they beguiled in . con- 
verſation the WD way.” * * 


= 
4 "71 * 
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| Mane by this intercourſe of ſenti- 
ment, diſcovered him to be a man of 
ſtrong underſtanding, who had ſeen much 
of the world, was well verſed in its cuſ- 
toms, perfectly acquainted with man- 
kind, with an open and keen eye to their 
foibles and prejudices; of which upon a 
farther knowledge of him ſhe perceived, 
he could with conſummate art avail bim · 
ſelf for his own emolument. e 4 I; 


| As the "Yr advanced, our adventurers 
9 ſtood in need of ſome refreſh- 
ment: 


Ca 7 
ment: a large farm-houſe was in ſight, 
to which they bent their courſe; father 
Simon affuring our heroine of a welcome | 
under his cab pices. | | 


The itinerant alighred:fiom his horſe; 
tied it to a poſt, took his bag in his hand; 
and walked into the houſe, followed by 
Eleanor, who touched her harpas ſhe en- 
tered the door; they found the family | 
fitting round a large table, plentifully 


ſpread with homely viands, but good of 


their kind, and cleanly in their appears: 
ance. | 


After a little flouriſh with the harp, by 
which the minſtrel announced herſelf, 
father Simon in à long harangue made 
known his profeſſion, and exhorted them 
with much energy to take this happy op 
portunity of purging their ſouls from all 
the guilt they had ever contracted; or if 
chey could afford to purchaſe ſuch indul- 

. gences, 
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gences, all they ſhould contra®t fo fe- 
ht u ene ? 


The effect of this ſpeech was very great 
upon its hearers : the morſel half-lifted to 
the mouth, ſtopt in its courſe, and ho- 
vered in mid-air ; whilſt the mouth which 
wasopened to receive it, continued in that 
poſition, as if to take in the more deſira- 
ble food of promiſe which the father of- 
fered them, and their eyes, opened 
to the utmoſt extent of their lids, 1 
with ſtaring wonder. 


At length they were deſired to fit down 
and partake the meal; and after it was 
finiſhed, whilſt Eleanor entertained the 
children. with her harp, father Simon 
found. an excellent market for his par- 
dons: all were deſirous of waſhing their 
conſciences free from offence, and the ſer- 
vants as well as their principals crowded 
round him, exchangiog for his precious 
merchandize all the money they poſſeſ- 

; . . ſed; 
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ſed : the women alſo giving beſides their 
ſmall caſh, the few valuables they had, 
ſuch as broches, thumb- rings, &c. and 
and he ſold a relique to the farmer which 
was to preſerve his ſheep from the rot, 
tor a weighty conſideration. |; —» 


He placed with ſolemmity all their 

names in his tablets, which he affured 
them was a ſacred regiſter, and would 
infallibly be copied into the book of 
life: thus laden with the ſpoils of the 
credulous family, he took his leave, as 
alſo did Eleanor. 


But no e they out of ſight, 
than father Simon took his tablets 
from his boſom, and with a triumphant 
laugh at his own ingenuity, rubbed out 
every one of their names. Having ſwal- 
lowed ſeveral horns of the farmer's ale, 
which baniſhed all reſerve, he converſed 
with the moſt unreſtrained freedom ; and 
. who was diſguſted at his hypo- 


criſ Y, 
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erify, when he was amongſt his penitents, 
was now Hr rag at his: "ves 


* * 


Ade ae was thinly: OR 
and the ſun was'declining before they 
reached another houſe, and that was only 
a poor' cottage, where the father of a nu- 
merous family lay fick, and every thing 
found wore an aſpect of extreme want: 
The rapacity of the itinerant was here 
Ukkely to remain unſatisfied, but yet as the 
moſt abject generally hold ſomething they 
deem precious in reſerve, which the 
deepeſt diſtreſs can ſcarcely wring from 
them, he did not deſpair; but ſeating 
himſelf by the bed -- ſide of the poor ſick 
man, whoſe ſpirits were lowered at once 
by want and diſeaſe, he prtached on the 
heinous nature of ſin, enumerating its vas 
ious kinds, and in his catalogue placing 
even the natural infirmities of human na- 


ture: he then expatiated very copiouſly, 
w_ — very vividly, the dreadful 
* puniſh» | 
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q Which, awaited it in another 
life. And having thus awakened the 
remorſe of the wretched object before 
him, and alarmed his fears, he next ſet 
before him the bleſſed effects of thoſe in- 
dulgences and abſolutions he had to diſ- 
poſe of, in ſo ſtrong a light, that the poor 
man was convinced he muſt be n 
miſerable without one. 

But what was to be done) - money 
he had none goods none that were pbr- 
table his children were crying to him 
for bread, and theſe precious abſolutions 

were not to be had gratis. Given with⸗ 
ee out ſome compenſation,” ſaid father 
Simon, extolling the een and 
tenderneſs of his heart: — “ given for 
ce nothing,” ſaid he, with a deep fighs 
te jt would avail you nothing 3 > ſuch is 
ec the decree of his holineſs the pope ; 
ce otherwiſe, God knows my pity for you. 
« you ſhould freely have my whole 
. © flock, much as they coſt me; for 

| cc © what 
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ec hat are the riches of this tranſitory 
world, what all its moſt ſplendid poſ- 
4 ſeſñons when compared with the ever - 
« laſting _—_— 15 one reer; 
cc SET: 12 | 


9 | 1 & X31 
_ hat eee enſued. Alas! 
« father,” -. ſobbing, ſaid the woman, 
« what is to be done to fave my dear 
« huſband ?” | 


1 ou have a wedding. ring on your 


Her eyes filed with tears, ſhe looked 
mourntully on the. poor fick man, It 
uus the pledge,” ſaid ſhe, with a deep 
sgh, of my huſband's love in his n 
6 Rs 


-þ ſ} #37 


Ml And. thou giveſt i now,”. faid. the | 
faber, ft f a proof of thy conſtant affec- | 
0p in che days of his wretchedneſs. 


= „ * 
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She put her thumb and her finger upon 
it, and drew it ey ant der A 
from its arne 


The poor man e eyed bers e 
ſunk on his pillow with a deep ſigh; 
* Alas! my wife,” her cried, what is che 
4e poſſeſſion of any earthly good, when 
6 re key e . -t 
* neſs n. i 


She e off; 40d Hs 
giving it to the father, when Eleanor 
with her ſpread hand put it back.“ Put 
ce it on? the ſaid, and take this mo 

& ney, which will procure peace to your 

© huſband, and proviſion for A1 . 

cc dren;” | 


The woman os the git which ſhe 
held open in her hand, with eager tranſ- 
port; ſhefell at the feet of the minſtre 
but her rapture was too great for words, 

ſhe even in that- moment of joy forgot 
* ; her 
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ber ring then recollecting it, ſhe thruſt 
it on her finger with an expreſſion on her 
countenance of ſuch unutterable pleaſure, 
as delighted the benevolent ſoul of her 
benefactreſs. She gave a piece of money 
to the father, heard with ecſtacy the abſo- 
lution and benediction pronounced on 
her huſband, kiſſed with unaffected fer- 
vour the holy reliques; and then expreſ- 
ſed ſo much impatience to be gone, to 
procure ſomething comfortable for her 


huſband, who much needed it, and ſome 


food for ber half-ſtarved children, that 
our adventurers, who did not wiſh to 
detain, her, finding ſhe was going to the 
ſame town where father Simon meant to 
preach the next day, determined ſhe 
ſhould ſerve them as a guide thither, and 
| taking a haſty leave of the good man, 


. Al ne 


- Eleanor 28 Come Sifculey — 
ing pace with the hurried ſteps of their 
guide, in the two miles they had to walk. 

10 a At 
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At length they reached the town, and the 
woman conducted them to the beſt inn, 
where Eleanor calling for ſome wine, 
made her drink a little herſelf, and gave 
her a bottle for her huſband, together 
with ſome cordial confections which the 
hoſteſs n | * * 
kde hoſteſ of this. inn was a ü 
Jelly roſy dame, whoſe leering eye gave 
no ſublime ideas of her modeſty; Father 
Simon ogled her with great freedom, 
and ſhe was by no means backward in 
returning the compliment : ſupper was 
ſerved! to our adyenturers, and Eleanor 
being greatly n — en to . 
der abe 14 25 


1 


10 he next morning being Sun 5 
all roſe pretty early; father Simon pre- 
pared himſelf to preach with ſpirit, by 
ſome hearty draughts of ſtrong alt after 
by cold * bo chat if he was not ah- 
1 % "bio e * Jolutely 
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tolutely intoxicated, it muſt be confeſſed, 
he was very near it. 


_ - Eleanor followed him to church, ac- 


companied by the hoſteſs, who in her 
Sunday habiliments made no ordinary 
appearance. Her gown and her ſtock- 
ings were of ſcarlet; her ſhoes ſharply 
piqued at the toes, and laced high-on-the 
ancles'; her chemiſt as white as milk, was 
plaited into à black ſilk collar, and-faſ- 
tenecd at the breaſt with a brach almoſt 
as large as a buekler; her broad girdle 
was of ſtriped fille; at which hung a lea- 
ther purſe, with filk taſſels, and orna- 
mented with braſs in the ſhape of pearls; 


her head-cloaths were large and full, with 


a black fillet and tapes; and ſhe wore 


large hat to er her en 


1 


yo; nat 


bind her walked ane in his 


— and red ſtockings; and de- 


| Grous of being particularly well dreſſed, 
he 
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he wore his ripper bound 48 his head 
inſtead of a cap. | 


Father Simon aſcended the pulpit with- 
out the ceremony of aſking the leave of 
he pariſh prieft ; but as a juſtification of 
his intruſion, he immediately diſplayed 
his bulls, with the ſeal of the pope on 
them: thus ſhewing his warrant for 
preaching, that, as he ſaid, no man, either 
prieſt or lay- man, might diſturb * in 
Chriſt's holy work. | 


Prayers 150 ended, and che nes 
ſung, he ſtood in the nn to _ 
the ſermon. 


After a er flouriſh of bulls and 
popes, biſhops and cardinals, patriarchs 
and Sr. Peter, interlarded with ſome 
latin ſentences, to make the people ſtare 
at his learning, he began a warm decla- 
mation againſt thoſe two crying and deteſ- 
table fins, avarice and intemperance; 
| 77" proving 


* 
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proving by. fad examples, both from ſa- 
cred and prophane hiſtory, their fatal 
tendency to the ſubverſion of every vir- 
tue, to be the inlet of every vice. He 
ſhewed how by gluttony our firſt parents 
loſt Paradiſe, by drunkenneſs, how Lot 
became guilty; and many a dire ex- 
ample he brought to prove, how the love 
of money corrupted the human heart, 
rendered it inſenſible to the tears of the 
vidow, the cries of the orphan, ſteeled 
it againſt all the finer feelings of huma- 
nity, and became the parent of violence, 
rapacity, injuſtice. Theſe vices, he ſaid, 
heinous in all, were particularly atrocious | 
in thoſe men whoſe ſacred profeſſion ic 
was to ſerve God at his altars; Moſes 
having ſtrongly pointed out its danger by 
forbidding the Jewiſh prieſts to drink 
wine on the day they. were to ſerve in the 


© * & 


Having declaimed a Jong! time in this 


manner, with all the energy and ſpirit his 
* | ale 
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ale had inſpired, he next diſplayed thoſe 
precious reliques he had juſt brought 
from Rome. The firſt was a ſhoulder- 
bone of one of thoſe goats, which had 
been the wages of Jacob, when he ſerved 
Laban after his marriage; which ſhoul- 
der-bone, poſſeſſed the moſt uſeful as 
well as wonderful virtnes ; for if it was 
ſteeped in any well where cattle drank, 
it would nat only cure them of all diſ. 
tempers, but would render them moſt 
abundantly prolific. He had ſand ga- 
thered from the bed of the river Jordan, 
which having been bleſſed by his holi- 
neſs the pope, would, if ſcattered over : 
the moſt barren land, cauſe it to bear 
crops of an hundred fold. 


1 other ets he diſplayed 
equally miraculous in their effects with 
theſe; but what he ſeemed to value 
himſelf moſt upon, and which he recom- 
mended with moſt eloquence to his con- 
gregation, was part of 4 black leather 
. ©: >the, 
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ſhoe, which had once been the property 
of Mary Magdalen; of which if a ſmall 
piece was boiled in broth, and eaten by 
the moſt jealous man living, he would 
ecaſe from that moment to have any 
ſuſpicion of his wife, nor would he feel 
any uncaſineſs, though her piety ſought 
by frequent confeſſions to enſure peace 
to her ſoul, and it migbt ſo happen 
- that her confeſſor was young and hand- 


Having expatiated very diffuſively on 
theſe miraculous fragments, he exhorted 
his hearers with great energy to make 
their offerings abundant; but forbidding 
at the ſame time all 'thoſe to approach, 
whoſe conſciences were burdened with 
crimes ſo enormous chat they dared not 
confeſs them in ſhrift : above all, he 
forbade the approach of any unmarried 
woman, who knew herſelf guilty of im- 
purity; or any married man or woman, 
who had committed the moſt heinous and 

crying ſin of adultery. | | 


All 
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All 1 pes the good man's caution; but 
never was there a more innocent aſſem- 
bly; for the whole congregation, man 
and woman, approached in their turns, 
tnade their offerings, and faluted the. re- 
liques : nor was the meftimable ſhoe of 
Mary Magdalen forgotten. It ſhould 
ſeem as if the huſbands of that town were 
much given to jealouſy, for father Simon 
ſnipt it out in ſuch abundance, that but a 
ſmall part remained for him to carry back | 
to his inn. This wonderful ſhoe how. 
ever had, for the benefit of the world; 
the aſtoniſhing property of renovating it. 
ſelf, of which he took care to inform all 
who were preſent; ſo that if any woman 
who had been ſo unfortunate as to miſs 
this opportunity of ridding her huſband 
of the moſt unquiet and tofmenting of all 
paſſions, would attend him at his inn, ſhe 
might there furniſh herfelf with this inc 
valuable ſpecific. At the fame time he 
renewed his caution, that none ſhould 
apply to him for that, or any other re- 
Vol. II. H 0 lique, 
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lique, whoſe conſcience was Þurthened 
phi ſecret; kat fb 212419) pu vent 
The; Sie had, now an. dates op- 
portunity of diſplaying its felf-renovatiog 
virtue, for three times did father Simon 
cut it out in ſmall bits to the inhabitants 
f , and thrice the next morning was 
che piece found as large as ev,rt. 

The Wo of Car, "Mo * 
dantly increaſed, and with it what he 
called his temperate enjoyments: he indul- 
ged himſelf in every luxury the place af- 
forded, and ſo ingratiated himſelf with his 
hoſt-fs, that nothing in her power was 
wanting which could contribute: to his 
happineſs. But his ſociety by no means 
ſuited Eleanor; his groſs converſation, 
and .grofſer manners ſhocked her: ſhe 

wept her cruel deſtiny which had ſubject- 
ed her to ſuch diſgu ling company, and 
was half inclined to put an end to this 
_ life, by giving herſelf ro; Philip. 
1 But 


Twi 
But ſtill, averſion to the father proved an 
unſurmountable barrier to the happineſs 
of the ſon; and though ſhe determined to 
leave this place, ſhe could-not reſolve to 
turn her ſteps to Longueville caſtle. 
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Oxe morning, whilſt father Simon was 
' ſleeping off the preceding evening's in- 
' temperance, and before the hoſteſs made 
her appearance, Eleanor, who did not 
think a formal leave of either neceſſary, 
paid what was due for her entertainment 
into the hands of the tapſter, and left the 
inn, with an intention, as ſhe was con- 
demned to this wandering life, to make 
the tour of the kingdom. 


She proceeded flowly from the nor- 
thern parts of England along its- weſtern 
border. Summer was now in its prime; 
and avoiding the intenſe heats of the mid- 
day, ſhe performed her ſhort journeys 
in thE morning and evening; ſometimes 
repoſing in the humble cottage, alluring 
8 the 
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the kind offices and affections of its inha · 
bitants by her ſweet notes; hearing their 
complaints, conſoling their ſorrows, coun- 
ſelling them in their difficulties, and ad- 
mme to er neceſſities, © 4 

nee gane n ber ww Achs 
moated caſtle of ſome proud baron, ſhe 
found admittance into the ball, where, 
placed below the deis at the inferior 
table, ſune made the bigh roof echo with 
the warlike deeds of Arthur, and his gal- 
lant knights; or, called upon by the fair 
dames for a ſofter lay, tuned her harp to 


a tender tale of love, nr cheir tears 
"HO noon PU | 
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In 1 00 plaintive rains, ſhe would 
then recite the ſad ſtory of Elgiva's hap- 
leſs fortune, the beloved wife of the 
"youthful Edwy, faultleſs in face, in form, 


in mind; torn from her royal huſband's 


cCiccling arms by the harſh, unſeeling, 
though ſainted Dunſtan; her marriage 
I-10 H 3 by 


| ( 180 3 
by a far- fetched conſanguinity pronouns 
ced criminal; her fair form branded'with 
the fouleſt reproach ; her beauteous face, 
ſeared © by her inhuman enetmies, with 
burning irons, and ſhe; unprotected and 
forlorn, baniſhed to the wilds of _ 

ns nie i no ayot amino 
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clime, ſhe found hearts which compaſ. 
fionated her woes, fk ilful hands that 
healed her wounds, obliterated the feam - 
ing ſcars, and reſtored her priſtine beauty! 
Secretly ſhe returns to England, and 
haſtens to her longiog hufband.— Alas, 
ſhe is diſcovered ! Throw into the deep 
damp dungeon, where, to ſatiate the fury 
of the monks for daring to be beloved of 
the king without their ſanction, ſhe is 
tortured, mangled; 5 and in 
agonies ens rar _—_ [211 e 


- This e life was 8 


while ſummer _ mild autumn beld 
I» 11 | their 
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their reign, but on the approach of win- 
ter, Eleanor found it would be impoſſible 
to purſue it: Her lodgings in the ſummer 
ſhe had regarded with indifference; ſhe 
was content if they afforded her a place 
of repoſe uninterrupted, though the bed 
was ſeldom fach as fuited- her delicate 
frame, being generally a ftraw pallet, 
ſometimes with coarſe ſheets,” but oftencr- 
without any, the rough ſtraw running 
through the canvas, and wounding ber 
ſkin, and a round log of wood was fre- 
quently her pillow: a flock bed, and a 
ſack of chaff for a bolſter were luxuries 
ſeldom to be met with, but in the houſes 
of the ſuperior yeomanry. But this lodg- 
ing, uncomfortable in the warm ſeaſon, be- 
came-intolerable in the cold, when in the 
generality of houſes, formed with ' wat- 
ling, and plaiſtered with thin clay, the 
inclement and damp air found entrance 

| an an ene walls. 
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Another very offenſive cance 
which the winter pointed out to her, was 


H 4 the 


wn} 
the continual ſmoke in which every fa- a 
mily was enveloped, and which, though 
they deemed it extremely wholefome, and 
even medicinalin ſame diſorders, was to 
her inſupportable; for there being few 
houſes in any town built with chimneys, 
unleſs choſe belonging to the ſuperior or 
ders of barans or prieſts, the fire was made 
againſt a large log of woed on one fide: 
oſ a room; or if the room was largę, and. 
the family ſo likewiſe, then there were 
no or more ſuch fires, where the ſeveral. 
parties warmed. themſelves, . and dreſſed, 
their repalt, and the footy exhalation was 
leſſ to evaporate, or find its way aut, as it; 
could, at the roof, or door, or windows, 
Nor did the cleanlineſs of the floor diſ- 
grace the reſt of the building, for a pa- 
ved or ſtone floering to theſe houſes 
was ſeldom ſeen, but the damp and 
dirty clay was ſometimes upon grand oc- 
caſions ſtrewed with aſhes, to hide the 
complicated naſtineſs which overſpread 
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Vet notwithſtanding theſe diſagreeable 


circumſtances and inconveniencies, our 


poor minſtrel, not knowing how other- 


wandering; deſirous of finding ſome fate, 
place of refuge: but unable to do fo, ſhe; 
had croſſed from the weſtern borders of 
England into the midland provinces, and 
coming one ſtormy day in December into 
a little village in Oxfordſhire, being cold 
and wet, ſhe preferred a ſmall inn to any 
of the cottages which appeared miſerably 
poor. She had dried ber cloaths, and 
ſat down: to the ſimple fare the place af - 
forded, when her hoſt, who was exceſ- 


ſively: talkative and ne —_— in 


1 * 


66 PRO ” ſaid * « eng read 4 this, 
% you, who are a great traveller, may 
have ſomewbere met with the lady 


this paper deſcribes.” Eleanor took 


it. But what was her conſternation at 
l it related to herſelf, was mi. 


H 5 nutely 


n | 
 nutely-deſcriptive of her perſon, and of- 
fered for her diſcovery a very conſide- 
rable ſum ! It was fortunate for her that 
her hoſt was too buſy and attentive to his 
own converſation to remark her confu- 
fion ; ſhe ſoon regained ſome placidiry of! 
countenance, and inquired of him what 

the young lady had done to have a price 
| wright: not r or a 
Wes an SHBbwtrO i 5 rut a 
4/68 ay kgs Ain . replied, b 
never aſks any queſtions. This is 
*« not a time for poor men to open their 
c mouths. We dare not even ſpeak an 
innocent joke in our on houſes, for 
« fear ſome ſpy ſhould overhear and 
« make treaſon of it. Why now twas 
e but t'other day that a couſin of mine, 
«© as honeſt a fellow as ever broke bread, 
e and dearly loved to be merry, and ſay 


things fo comical that we were all 
e ready to burſt with laughing at them 8 
bp . mine lived. in London, 
8132411 1 x cc at 
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« at the ſign ofthe crowny it was his own 
«© houſe, i and he one day, in his droll 
y ſaid; he would make his ſon the 
«heir of the crown. As ſure as you are 
« alive, maſter, ſome curſed tale · bearer 
« told the king of it, and ſaid my poor 
e coußſin was making game of his title to 
ce the crown - and he was directly tucked 
« up—hanged, maſter poor George. 
„No, no, I never talks of what don't 
e concern me, nor never will joke again 
« ſo long as I live. The king has cured 
« vs all of joking, I warrant and yet he 
* loves his jeſts and his gibes, and his 
ce pretty laſſes. Poor George had not a 
« handſome wife or daughter ſo much 


« the worſe for him; maſter.— But that is 


e no buſineſs of mine, any more than 
e that all the citizens are in a fair road to 
Heaven, if ſome ſort of folk go there 
C ha, maſter ! but that is no buſineſs of 
c mine. But in regard to this young 
ec lady, if I could find her out, it might 
e turn out a very pretty buſineſs, you 
lions: ** H 6 * Know, 
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©<-know; walter, and the heavy purſe of 
marks would make me a rich man as 
« hong as I live. If you could inform 
<< me any thing about her, we might go 
& ſnacks, ha? Whas fay yon Did you 
c ever ſee ſuch a young lady as this paper 
« deſcribes? pale aubura hair? fair 
% complexion? —BySt. Martin, I believes 
<« as. how, you know fomething about 
<<, her, for you bluſh. .canfoungedly— 
r am ee yaw * 1 of 
6 her. 


| « . 1,” aid Eleanor gh, 
endeavouring by a, frown to, repreſs Kis 
familiar KDPETIRGNGE 5 Tell me what 
is to pay. —** Lawk-a-days don't be- 
« angty now,“ he cried, e whys you 
* bad better ſtay here all night, ik ig ten 
miles to . , here you ſay you are 
&« going, the road very deep and miny, 
« and the path- way through a foreſt; 
* where; you may chances to loſe yourſelf 
10 * dark, * 1% will be dark in 


c another 
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Gan. 
te another hour. tis bitter cold, and ga 


ing to ſooꝝ you bad better ſtay here 
« all-night, and teh me what n. 
*< gf this young W e 


e 1 * 35 be Sole 
this, and Eleanor, conſcious. it was ſuf- 
fuſed with another bluſh, haſtily turned 
from him, ſaid ſhe had buſmeſs of the 
utmoſt importance which, obliged ber ta 
be ab that night, threw down the 
money for her dinner; and hurried out 
of the houſe, glad to get rid of her tor- 
menting heſt, though ſhe encountered 
the moſt inclement 28 A — as : 
the mazes of: * e FT 0 


The day ſaon-dloſedy Ie 
its laſt quarter, and a thick gloomy at- 
moſphere excluded. the glimmering of 
every ſtar: the path ſhe was in branch 
ed out into ſeveral others, and the light 
was too imperſect to diſcem the marks 
e me had been informod that o 
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LA was to be known; obliged to 
choſe at random, ſhe took the wrong, 
and ĩn a very ſhort time had completely 
bewildered herſelf: ſhe turned ' back 
again, hoping to regain the path 1 in which 
ſne had firſt ſet out, but ſhe was in a ſhort 
time enveloped in pitchy darkneſs; the 
wind roſe almoſt to a ſtorm, which ruſh- 
ing between the trees in howling blaſts, 
tearing from them the remains of their wi- 
thered foliage, waving their broad heads, 
and bending their tough trunks; | terrifi- 
ed her inexpreſſibly; ſcarcely was ſne able 
to ſtand againſt it. At length it ſeemed 
a little to have exhauſted its fury, for 
which ſhe was bleſſing herſelf, and hur- 
rying forward, though ſhe knew not 
Whither, when a ſhower of fnow and ſleet 
drove full in her face, rendered her al- 
moſt breathleſs, and Diabunee her en : 
en CUE: © FEET 29811 | 


| | Her ſpirits addi is ating her 
back to * pelting of the ſtorm, which 
| ſeemed 


+; 

ſeemed to blow through all her garments, 
and univerſally chilled! her frame. She 
ſtood a few minutes hopeleſs, deſpond- 
ing, and was upon the point of throwing 
herſelf upon the earth, and reſigning to 
her fate, when che ſound of a bell ſtruck 


* 


Its ſtrokes vibrated upon her heart, 
and gave it force to repelithe ſear which 
overwhelmed it—it was a convent bell, 
ſne thought, ringing for veſpers, and by 
its found; at no great diſtance. With, 
ſharpened ſight, directed by her ear, ſhe: 
endeavoured to pierce the gloom which 
ſurrounded her, and to her infinite joy 
eſpied a light glimmering through the 
leafleſs branches: to that ſhe: turned her 
_ with mug pulſe} and renova- 
ted ſpirits. „ai : REI e e 0 
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Obliged to comply with, the windings 

* the path, the thick underwood for- 

bidding all . de bed 
the 
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dhe lich in views} ſemetimes loſt it 3 
agitated alternately by hopes and fears, 
ſue preſſec farward; the bell had ceaſed; 
t length the light ſeemed ta be entirely 

Vaniſhad, and again her heart was op- 
- preffed with apprehenſion. She ſtopt a 
moment, and looked again round —a 
violent ruſtling in the buſhes added to 
her alarm, and a faiut ſcream ſucceeded — 
| ſhe ſunk down in affright, concluding: 
fome anhappy traveller was then mur- 
dering . ĩnſtantly a light creature bound. 
ech oer her, and in the next moment a 
barking gaue her reaſon to imagine that 
vat ſhe enn was a dog n 
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N eee Hal APIS and: 
aſter going a few. paces, perceived herſelf 
out of the foreſt : but though now in the 
open air, all objects were from the deep 
darknefs' as imperceptible as before, and 
he could not diſcern the leaſt ray of that 


e agel ſought.” ' She 
ſtood. 


LL 1667 1 
| ſtood (till, uncertain which way to direct 
her ſteps; ignorant hat kind of place 


ſhe was in, the idea of bogs, pits, preci- 
pices, darted acroſs her thoughts, and 
with-held her from walking forwards. 
Another ſtorm now came up, and the 
ſleet and ſ now] -]ẽ | drove thick upon her, 
which the piereing wind congealed almoſt 
to ice. Benumboed, fatigued, diſneart- 
ened, ſhe threw herſelf in a paſſion o 
| deſpair on the wet earth, when the 
ſtriking af a great clock almoſt claſe to 
her: r — W ute and 
N bod 4 il A io radu 


end lern Baie em ot 
e iber up, wb ran — thei 
ſound with ſuch velocity, that encaum - 
tering the wall it beat her down; the, 
however, ſuſtained bo hurt; and now 
walkiag more | cautiouilty; ſhe groped 
round the wall tit} ſde found the gate, 
and at laſt diſcovered the bell: in a tranſ- 
port af joy ſhe pulled it with ſuch a 


Tg" alarmed the u ble convent. 
Though 


ar 
Though from the ſhortneſs of the days, 
and the gloomineſs of the weather, it had 
been ſome hours dark; it was not yet 
midnight; and but few of the nuns had 
retired to their cells. The portreſs, who 
vas alone in her apartment, unlocked 
her own door, paſſed into the court, 
and through a little wicket; inquired who 
diſturhed the peace of the houſe at that 
neee Neid worrls arti 
| ett x 4s nes 41:4 IG ty 0 N 

| * Dlednoe told a ſhort but pathetic tale, 
al being loſt in the foreſt, amidſt the 
darkneſs of the night, and the driving 
of the ſtorm; and implored, in a tone of 
—— the ſhelter'of the "oe 


till morning. - dow die b. 
185 2. ne en $31 961115) 
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4 a welbwarmed room, was perfectly 
ſenſihle of the ſeverity of the cold, as well 
as incommoded by the ſnow ; ſhe pitied 
the perſon who had ſo many hours been 
kee to San unlocked ithe outer · 
115 wet 1 gate 3 


1 | 
gate: but telling Eleanor ſhe-dared not 


admit any one, particularly a m into 
the ſacred incloſure, without the leave 
of the prioreſs, the directed her to ſtand 
for ſnelter under the piaaza of the cloiſ· 
ters, whillt ſhe! went to requeſt her per · 
miſſion. But he of good cheer,” ſaid: 
ſhe to our drooping heroine, the prior- 
5 eſs will give leave, I doubt not s ſhe 
{© 45 the: moſt tender: hearted lady in the 
world; and weeps at the death of a 
te mouſe be of good. cheer, I ſhall ſoon 
return with good news.. DOW 900 
Net d n, 28) art Sandi) whit 
Siſter Catharine, however; had over 
rated the humanity of the prioreſs, whom 
ſhe. found at ſupper with ſome particular 
favourites, and who reproved her,mych 
for opening the gate to ſuch vagabonds 
as were found wandering from their houſes 
at ſuch ee en 2 aid baſkets 
Sus bit Sv Veer oy 
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and hands when ſhe! opened the gate; 
| the intricacies of the foreſt, the danger of 
the poor ; creature's periſhing by the in- 
demency ofthe weather; all were urged 
in vain, and the diſtreſſed Eleanor would 
have been turned fromthe. inhoſpitable 
roof, to certain death, had ſhe not fortu- 
nately at laſt aid, that che poor petitioner 
was a minſtrel. Siſter Wigifzed, the 
deareſt friend of the prioreſs, doated upon 
muſec q was ſeldom ſhe could be grati- 
nech, and the: ſnatched at this -occahon': 
one word from her was ſufſicient, and 
ſiſter Catharine ran back with the 1 
— tl 1e 
ei 19101" Dane [G81 9113-2522 
- Bur when, half palfied with the keen 
air, and dropping wich wet, Eleanor 
entered the! portreſss warm apartment; 
the ſudden tranſition from cold to heat 
affected her ſo eee few in- 
bes _ ſhe er away. 
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Some nuns had followed her to the door, 
where 


CS 
where. they ſtood wrapt in their veils; 
 peeping at the miuſtrel i ſhe eahed 26 
them, they aſſiſted her to looſen the harp, 
and lay it aſide; it was next thought ne- 
ceſſary to unclaſp her collar, to give 


the fainting perſon air; when the lovely 
boſom of Eleanor thus expoſed, diſeloſed 
to the ſurpriſed eyes of the — that che 

munftre] was 4 woman. | a 


- Their officiouſneſs vf upon this „ee 
did not abate, and by their aſſiduities 
the was ſoon recovered to ſenſibility. Bur 
a cold ſhivering ran chrough her veins; 
a darting unequal pain, like the flaſhings 
of a»flame, ſhox through her head; Her 
brain was confuſed and ſhe had ſeueely 
underſtanding ſufficient left to imple 
or - 942 bs. il 228 
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theſe good ſiſters commiſetated her for. 
lorn ſtate; they gave her ſome cordial 
medicines; chey freed her from her wet 
jo habi- 


{ 266 J | 
habiliments, and put her into Catharine's 
bed; chen leaving the good · natured wo- 
man to take care of her, they haſtened 
to the er to . her of * inct- 


en matter (hi £0115) garfgirt cnt 

But that humane 3 aid not der 
things in the ſame light as her ſimple 
nuns: ſhe reproved them with much 
warmth for their indiſcreet zeal for one, 
who, the obſerved, it was evident, from 
her aſſuming the dreſs of a man, and be- 

ing wandeting abroad at ſuch an improper 
ſeaſon of the yeat, and ſuch indecent 
hours, muſt be one of the moſt! aban- 
doned and wicked of her ſex. -Slie ex- 
preſſed: a horror at having cheir. ſacred 
walls contaminated by ſuch an inmate: 
and though, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had in her ex- 


treme compaſſion given leave for the 
wretch to ſhelter there for the hight; ſhe 
inſiſted! chat in the morning, let her pre- 
tend ever ſo much illneſs and ſuch crea- 
tures, ſhe remarked; had conſunmate art 
A 14 4348 let 
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let her put on the appearance of ever ſo 
much diſtreſs, ſhe ſhould be thruſt from 
the walls of their holy . ade 
ru and virtue. 


” This command, . NE no 1 
from habitual nicety and decorum, could 
not however be obeyed; for the unbappy 
Eleanor, after a very reſtleſs night, in 
which the good ; Catharine ſat up with 
her, was the next morning in the deli- 
rium of, a bigh fever; and the prioreſs, 
much againſt her inclination, and not 
without ſeverely upbraiding the nuns 
for their indiſcretion, was conſtrained to 
let her Ow. in the convent. | 

z1 i D 
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een into this retreat, as an aſylum 
from the ſorrows ſhe had experienced in 
the world, and who poſſeſt the tendereſt 
and beſt of human hearts, nurſed Elea- 
nor, aſſiſted by another nun as compaſ- 
ſionate as Herſelf, with the ſolicitude of 
friend- 
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Friendſhip, for a fortnight, in which the 
fever continued with great violetice. Nor 
was ſhe without medical affiſtance, for 
the confeſſor of the eonvent ated as phy- 
fician ; and his medicines, conſiſting of 
ſack fimplesas their own garden afforded, 
were faithfully prepared and adminiſtered 
by er Catharlie. * gh 


Tbe ever at length left our ar vol, 
Hake driven away by the {kill of the 
doctor, or the youth and natural excel- 
Fen conſtitution of the patient, remained 

prob letnatical: bit its ravages had redu- 

ced her to fuch a ſtate of extreme debi- 
lity, that it was the general opinion me 
could not live; and father Martin re- 
ſuming his on- function, thought it ne- 
ceſſaly ſhe ſhould be confeſſed, and re 
n laſt factament. 


; _ 7 | 


Win her n of the 4 7 fins 
| with which her imagination, rather han 


her conſcience, was oppreffed; and among 
which 
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which her partiality to her father's mur- 


derer ſtood the moſt eminently conſpicu- 
ous, for ſhe felt that even in death ſhe 
loved his memory, and cheriſhed his 
idea. Eleanor gave, both to the con- 
feſſor and the nuns, an epitome of the 
hiſtory” of her life. Then taking the 
holy ſacrament with the trueſt devotivi; 
in all its affecting forms, ſhe, like a 
wearied traveller, arrived in profpe&t 
of his place of reſt, ſunk down upon 
her pillow with a placid ſmile, in tran- 
quil expectation of that moment, which, 
diſencumbering her ſoul from its mortal 
companion, ſhould enable it to wing its 
way to the regions. of eternal Joy. 


The perde ſerenity of her mind com- 
municated its kindly influence to her 
frame; ſhe fell inſenſibly into a quiet 
and undiſturbed ſleep, in which ſhe con- 


tinued ſome hours; and awoke 1 in a ſtate 
of convaleſcence. 
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Taz recovery of Eleanor was now as 
rapid as had been the progreſs of her 
Ulneſs : in a ſhort time after ſhe had been 
thought dying, ſhe was. able to totter, 
with the aſſiſtance of the benevolent Ca- 
tharine, to the apartment of the prioreſs, 
to make her grateful acknowledgements 


for her hoſpitality. 


- Acquainted now with her quality, the 
heart of that lady was much ſoftened to- 
wards her. She was received, however, 
with greatdignity and much cold form: the 
ardent effuſions of Eleanor's gratitude for 
the tender care which had been taken of 
her, the. merit of which certainly reſted 


in the compaſſionate portreſs, ſeemed to 


be regarded by this ſtately ſuperior, as 
the 
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1 
the payment of a debt due alone to her 
oron ſuperlative merit; and ſhe intimated 
very explicitly to her poor feeble viſi- 
tant, that as ſoon as ſhe found herſelf ca- 


pable of travelling, ſhe ſhould leave the 
convent. | 


. 4 p 


Eleanor threw herſelf at the feet of this 
prim and ſtately piece of cold formality, 
entreating in the moſt pathetic and ener- 
getic terms, that ſhe might be permitted 
to ſpend the remainder of her days in this 
holy retreat. 


« And who,” ſaid the prioreſs, & js to 
a pay your penſion ?” 


Eleanor then explained to her, that 
could ſhe be ſecured from the machina- 
tions of St. Julian, ſhe could then ef- 
fectually claim her fortune, which, as the 
ſole heireſs of her father, was very large; 
and ſhe gave her honour to ſettle the 
greater part of it on that houſe. 
I 2 The 
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The, tender-hearted. prioreſs, pauſed on 
this. propoſal : her crimpt lips relaxed to 
ſomething like a ſmile. She raiſed Elea- 
nar. from. the floor, where ſhe had been 
all this time ſuffered to kneel; ſhe even 
called her a dear unfortunate child; but 
added, that it was neceſſary to conſider 
on what had been ſaid, before ſhe could 
give a deciſive anſwer ; and ſhe diſmiſſed 
our heroine with ſome expreſſions of un- 
2 kindneſs. 


I Eleanor, diſguſted with. fs e 
lent ſcenes ſhe had witneſſed, wearied 
with a deſultory wandering life, the 
calm, the quiet, the harmony of chis 
peaceful retirement had peculiar charms, 
and. ſhe ardently wiſhed here to repoſe 
herfelf for the remainder of her days, 
thinking the Almighty had providentially 
pointed out to her this haven; of reſt from 
the ſtorms, of her adverſe; fortune. She 
haſtened therefare to her friend. Catha- 
rine, as faſt as her erbte limbs, would 
carry 
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carry her, to acquaint der with the fa- 
vourable diſpoſition of the prioreſs; and 
that good mother, as ſhe called her, and 
who really ſeemed to feel for her a ma- 
ternal affection, rejoiced exceedingly in 
the hope of ſuch an addition to their 
ſociety. 


A cabinet council of ſome of the choice 
ſiſters was now held, to which the con- 
feſſor, father Martin, was alſo called; 
the prioreſs laid before them the propo- 
fals of Eleanor, and requeſted Wer opi- 
nion and advice. 


The e ſaid, chat no doubt the 
fortune of the earl de Longueville would 
be a moſt noble acquiſition, but it be- 
hoved the prioreſs to conſider whether it 
was probable ſhe could ever ſecure it. 
Theſe ſeemed to be times in which there 
was a ſuſpenſion of all ancient order; and 
the eccleſiaſtical, as well as the civil law, 


was totally diſregarded. It was not likely 
I 3 | the 
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the feeble claims of a convent ſhould be 
attended to, when they were oppoſed by 
a perſon of fo much influence as St. Ju- 
lian, who had proved by what he had al- 
ready done, what lengths he was capable 
of going to effect his purpoſes: and it was 
rather to be imagined, that the king would 
gladly ſnatch at the opportunity of Elea- 
nor's becoming a nun, to punith her as 
a refractory ward of the crown, by allow- 
ing her a ſmall penſion as a mere mainte- 
nance only, and reward-cheaply to him- 
ſelf a zealous partiſan, by giving St. Ju- 
lian her fortune. If the good prioreſs, 
from motives. of charity and compaſſion 
would admit her 0 


The good prioreſs purſed up her mouth. 
She mincingly, and in a ſoft and delicate 

voice, ſang forth the extreme tenderneſs 
of her own heart; her exquifite feelings for 
all the creatures of ' God ; and with eyes 
devoutly caft up to heaven, ſhe proteſted 
by the bleſſed Virgin, that nothing could 


aftord 
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afford her ſoul ſach rapturous pleaſure as 

" adminiſtering ſuccour to the diftreit ; but 
here, unhappily, and ſhe fetched a deep 
ſigh, her pity for one individual claſhed 
with her duty to that community which 
heaven in its great goodneſs had com- 
mitted to her care; and the narrowneſs 
of her income, and the low ſtate of her 
treaſury, forbade her incurring new ex- 
pences; ſhe could not therefore dare, 
great as her inclinations were, to afford 
her an aſylum—ſhe dared not, it was in- 
conſiſtent with her duh to ſacrifice to one 
perſon, the convenience and bappuyeſs 
of a whole ſociety... | 


The father pleaded for Eleanor, but his 
pleadings were in vain ; for he unhappily 
marred all his arguments by ſaying that 
her extreme beauty rendered her unſupported 
ſtate exceedingly dangerous. This was 
touching a ſtring which jarred with the 
whole ſiſterhood. The prioreſs, ever 
upright, craned her head to the utmoſt 

14 extent 
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extent of her neck; the plaits of her 
mouth were drawn cloſer, and with a 
double portion of . formality, ſhe ſaid, 
that even had the young woman a 
proper penſion, ſhe: ſhould be unwil- 
ling to take the trouble of ſuch a beauty, 
as it muſt prove a very arduous un- 
dertaking to wean her thoughts from 
the world, and fit her for the holy 


4 Ah! 2˙7 d ſiſter * * the 
ce ache make a moſt inſufferable com- 


* panion ; we ſhould have her, mfſtead 


<« of repeating her ave-marias, recount- 
ing her conqueſts.” | 


« True, faid ſiſter Winifred, © and 
*/ think as her uncle is ſtill willing o 
{© reſtore her fortune, on the condition 
« ſhe:marries his ſon, it would be doing 
cc her a moſt eſſential ſervice to give her 
© up to him, for from what can her ob- 
*< jeCtions reſult but caprice ?” 


cc You 
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e Tou are perfectly right,” ſaid ſiſter 
Bridget, © and it becomes us to teach 
ce ſuch fooliſh chits their duty the mo- 
4 ney which accrues may be chart 
cc tably diſpoſed of in our K e 
«* houſe.” | 


4 think,“ ſaid their ſuperior, with a 
little twang through her noſe “ I think, 
© my good girls, ſome angel, watchful of 
«* the real benefit of this child, though 
like a child ſhe is inſenſible to what 7s 
«© for her real benefit, and would fool- 
ce iſhly ſpurn it from her; yet ſurely her 
“ guardian ſpirit has ſuggeſted this ad- 
ce vice; and it is without doubt my duty 
© to give up this refractory girl to thoſe 
* whom the laws of her ſovereign have 
ec appointed her directors. V ou, father, 
ce will have the goodneſs to procure me 
tc meſſenger to count St. Julian; and 
ce alſo write him a letter, to inform him, 
te that deeply ſenſible of the reſpect due 


te to the civil laws of my country, I wave 
15 a 
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ec the holy privilege of ſanctuary, and give 
ec up to him his rebellious niece. You 
ce will likewiſe,” added ſhe, with an af- 
fected air of indifference, and in a low 
voice, which was, however, perfectly ar- 
ticulate—“ you will juſt mention the pro- 
& claimed reward. I ſhould not,” ſaid 
ſhe, deeply ſighing, have thought 
about it, but for the extreme indigence 
of my houſe, and in conſideration of 
ce thoſe precious ſouls which the holy 
& Virgin has given to my care.” 


C But we muſt be ſecret, father,” ſaid 

ſiſter Winifred, ** or this weak girl, blind 
© to her own intereſt, may find ſome 
t method to elude our endeavours for 
et her benefit. Her plaufible and inſi- 
te nuating manners have gained her 
& many friends; ſiſter Catharine is quite 
<« faſcinated ; and even you, father, are 
cc not without your partiality — 0 are 
« ſtruck with her extreme beauty.” 


5 "Ha 6 : c 
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I partial am I ſtruck ?—alas, ſhe 
e js achild a perfect infant. Could my 
cc heart, devoted as it is to the charms of 
ic the mother of God, could it ever be ſen- 
« fible to mortal beauty, it muſt be to 
e that of a woman of maturer form, of 
© more ripened age; one that could! 
« unite the attractions of mind to perſon, 
«© and attach at once my underſtanding; 
% and my affections but this puny. 
* thing !—a lovely infant merely 
you do injuſtice, daughter, both to 
© my ſenſe and my taſte. I pity, I con- 
5 feſs, her misfortunes; I would wil- 
ce lingly aſſiſt in extricating her out of 
te them, which I perceive cannot be ſo 
c effectually done, as in the equally 
e wiſe and humane plan you have ſug- 

te geſted and I will immediately ſet. 

te about it. | 


He withdrew; and in a few hours 
wrote and diſpatched a perſon in whom 


he could confide, to St. Julian, with po- 
To \ finve * 


1 
fitive orders, if he or his ſon were not at 
home, to follow them into whatever part 
of the kingdom Aw; might be in. 


80 diligent was the meſſenger of father 5 
Martin, and ſo eager was St. Julian to 
benefit by his intelligence, and agreea- 
bly ſurpriſe his ſon with Eleanor, on his 
return, for he was then with the King, 
that it was but the eve of the fifth day, 
from that on which the conſpiracy againſt 
our heroine had been entered into, when 
a violent knocking at the convent gate 
alarmed all its inhabitants which were 
not in the ſecret, and threw a party of 
nuns into no ſmall conſternation, who 
were afſembled in the portreſs's apart- 
ment after veſpers, to hear Eleanor fing 
and play on the harp. 


The nuns ſcudded filently to their dif- 
ferent cells; the portreſs ran to open the 
wicket of the outer gate, and inquire 
what was the matter; and our heroine 

; was 
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airy alm. though ſhe knew ; 
not for what reaſon, for the priorefs had 
been profuſe in her expreſſions of friend - 
ſhip ſince ſhe had ſolicited a vocation in 
the houſe, though ſhe had not poſitively. 
granted her requeſt: alarmed, however, 

Eleanor followed her friend to the wicket, 
but what was her conſternation, when in 
anſwer to the portreſs's interrogation, 
ſhe heard the well-known voice of St. 
Julian, who bid her tell the ſuperior 
that a gentleman attended her in conſe- 
quence of father Martin's letter The 
whole plot inſtantly darted itſelf into ber 
imagination. | 1 


Siſter Catharine, entirely unſuſpicious 
of what had been concerted againſt. her 
friend, did not obſerve the change in her 
countenance, but bidding St. Julian wait 
till ſhe had informed the prioreſs, and 
baſtily telling Eleanor that . a whole 
company of ſoldiers were at the gate, ſhe 
ran-to deliver the meſſage, 


The 
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The prioreſs having a great cold, and 
a rheumatic pain in her right-hand; had 
gone unuſually early to bed; but on 
hearing ſiſter Catharine's intelligence, 
ſtarted up, determining to tranſact this 
momentous and profitable buſineſs her- 
ſelf: but having diſmiſſed to bed the lay 
fiſter, whoſe office it was to attend her, 
the detained the portrefs to aſſiſt her in 
dreſſing; and this important matter not 
being eaſily adjuſted, for ſhe was deſirous 
of looking as nice as poſſible, her long 
preparation for appearance gave our he- 
roine an opportunity of eſcaping from 
her treachery. 


Nothing doubting her being betrayed, 
the ready and prompt ſpirit of Eleanor, 
the moment ſhe was left to herſelf, ſug- 
geſted the means of cluding the machi- 
nations of her enemies. Her minſtrel's 
dreſs was in the room, a moment equip- 
ped her in it, and faſtened on her harp. 

The keys of the church into which the 
| por- 
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portreſs's apartment alſo opened, hung 
on a nail; ſhe ſnatched them thence, un- 
locked the door, paſſed quietly through - 
the church to the door which opened 
into the country, which ſhe alſo unlock+ 
ed, and then locking it again, and throw - 
ing the keys at ſome diſtance, ſhe with 
tranſport perceived herſelf at liberty. 


There was no moon, but it was a froſty 
evening, and the ſtars twinkled with un- 
common brilliancy; ſhe ran and walk- 
ed with ſuch alacrity, that ſhe was en- 
tirely inſenſible of the cold, and ſcarcely 
felt fatigue, though, eager to get as far 
as poſſible from the convent, ſhe conti- 
nued her hurrying pace till morning. 


As the day ſlowly broke, and. the ſun 
looked dimly through the miſty thick air, 
her apprehenſions of being deſcried at a 
diſtance by her purſuers—for ſhe had no 
doubt of being purſued the moment ſhe 
was miſſed, directed her hurried ſteps to 

a caſtle 
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x caſtle which ſhe ſaw on a riſing ground 
at ſome little diſtance before her; and 
which from its appearance, many of the 
towers and battlements being broken, 
ſhe imagined,” though it was not abſo- 
lutely in ruins, was uninhabited. 


Of this place ſhe judged very properly: 
it formed one of the many memorials of 
the devaſtation of that fatal war, which 
had devoured the bowels of this unhappy 
nation, depopulated the country, almoſt 
annihilated the nobility, and ruined ſuch 
a multitude of individuals. : 5 


- Tr had, before theſe inteſtine diſcords, 
been in the poſſeſſion of a noble and 
opulent family; the laſt of whom, fir 
Philip du Camp, being warmly enga- 
ged in the intereſt of the houſe of Lan- 


caſter, had been beſieged in this caſtle 


by the York -party. It was taken by 
them, fir Philip and his two ſons ſlain, 


me * deſpoiled by che ſoldiery of 


every 
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every valuable, and its domain given to the 
uſe of one of their own partiſans. Another 
change in public affairs had occaſioned 
a change alſo in the maſters of this caſtle. 
Theſe again being diſpoſſeſſed by the 
preſent predominant party, and its late 
proprietors ſlain, it lay in its preſent de- 
ſolate ſtate, not only neglected but for- 
gotten, none of the favourites of the 
preſent day appearing either to claim or 
beg it. i | 


1 lightly paſſed the broken draw- 
bridge over the half. choaked moat into the 
firſt court, from thence through a breach 
in the wall into the ſecond, and then into 
the hall, which was but little impaired 
by the depredations of its aſſailants; and 
as its ornaments afforded no gratification 
to their avarice or rapacity, it full re- 
tained all the marks of its priſtine ſolemn 
grandeur ; all the trophies of the gal- 
lantry of its original poſſeflors—broken 

hel- 
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helmets, barer ſhields, hacked rs; 
and tattered banners. 


"Ele bigh-raifcd deis marked where 
once in proud ſtate had fat the haughty 
baron and his compeers : and the large 
Gothic windows reluctantly admitted the 
light through the gaudy blazonry of his 
armorial honours. Small time had Elea- 
nor to moralize on the reverſed ſolitary 
ſcene, far differing from what ſhe ſup- 
poſed had formerly been exhibited here, 
or on the frail tenure by which humanity 
holds all the pomps and pageantry of 
hfe, ere her meditations were interrupted 
20 the ſound of horſes feet. | 


F Not dcdbiing but they were thoſe of 
her purſuers, ſhe dared not look round, 

but flew like a frighted bird, out at ano- 
ther door into a large room, and there 
| ſeeing a ſpacious ſtaircaſe, ſhe ran up 
it, into a long winding gallery, and 
. «3211 per» 
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perceived that the internal part of the 
caſtle had ſuffered ſcarcely at all, but 
that it was the broken walls of the courts, 
and the demolition of fome turrets and 
outer towers, which gave it ſo much the 
appearance of a ruin, for that the inner 
apartments were perfectly entire. 


Not thinking herſelf ſafe till ſhe was at 
the utmoſt diſtance from her purſuers, 
ſhe ran up ſeveral ſtaircaſes, till ſhe reach- 
ed the upper floor of the caſtle, imme- 
diately under its roof, the cicling of 
which having been injured, diſcovered 
in many places the leaden covering. 


The clatter of horſes ſeemed to in- 
creaſe : ſhe adventured to draw near a 
ſmall window, and in that moment ſaw 
St. Julian enter, accompanied by a train 
of ſervants, to whom ſhe heard him give 
directions for a ſtrict ſearch, as there was 
no doubt of her being there, her foot- 

ſteps 
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ſteps ** o exaly ad in the hoar 
JR 
| bir FRE Gaia at hearing this; ſhe 
keew no place would be left unexplored 
by him and his aſſiduous followers ; ſhe 
| blamed her own precipitation that had 
hurried her up to the top of the houſe, 
from whence there was now no retiring, 
and in which ſhe muſt be caught as in a 
trap; whereas in the cellars and receſſes 
ofthe caſtle; ſhe might poſſibly have found 
fore hiding place. She had run 
through all the upper apartments of this 
attic ſtory, and the walls of thecaftle im · 
peded her farther progreſs. 


| She: liſtened in an agony of diſtreſs— 
the ſound of voices, the noiſe of foot- 
ſteps reverberated through the large 
empty apartments: ſhe looked round 
no method of eſcape preſented itſelf 
_ dared not return, that was certain 

X diſ- 
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diſcovery, and a thick wall ſtopt her 
from proceeding—ſhe plainly heard them 
aſcending the ſtairs —deſpair ſeized her 
ſhe looked wildly round — below — 
above—an aperture in the ceiling, made 
by the falling of the plaiſter, met her 
eyes—without a ſecond; thought ſhe 
drew an old table under it, and getting. 
upon it, ſhe crept into the hole with great 
difficulty, for the harp incumbered her, 
and that ſhe dared not leave behind, as 


it would have evinced her being near 
at hand. 


She now found herſelf under the leaded 
roof of the caſtle, which being disjointed 
in ſeveral places, gave her ſufficient light 
for her ſingular peregrination. She walked 
cautiouſly along the beams and joiſts. of. 
this large building, to a conſiderable diſ- 
tance from the place where ſhe entered; 
and hearing very plainly men's. ſteps. af 
cending the upper ſtories, ſhe crouched. 
down behind a large piece of timber in 


the 
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the darkeſt pa rt, where ſhe fat with 
trembling libs and palpitating beart, 
as the noiſe of thoſe who were ſearching: | 
for her, drew every moment perceptibly 


She heard them paſs through every 

room in the attic ſtory, as they no doubt 
had before done through every other part 
of the houſe : their hoarſe and ſavage _ 
voices echoed to her with double harſh- 
neſs; among which the plainly diſ- 
tinguiſhed the authoritative tone of St. 
Jon. 


Aſter a conſiderable time, the Tolls 
and ſteps ſeemed dying g off to a greater 
diftance ; yer for a long time, and till 
the day was declining, ſhe heard them 
from various quarters, as if, not believ- 
ing it poſſible but ſhe muſt be there, 
they 140 ſearched the caſtle over and over 
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At length, to the infinite ſatisfaction 
of Eleanor, ſhe heard them depart, wea- 
ried with their fruitleſs ſearch, and eager 
to repair by a haſty purſuit the time loſt 
here. She ſaw them through the crevices 
of the roofing paſs the draw- bridge; nor 
did ſhe quit them with her eye till they 

were far advanced into the adjacent 
country, and diſperſed in various direc- 
tions. 


With lightened heatt, Eleanor endea- 
voured to return back from whence ſhe 
came, but the innumerable timbers, 
like a pathleſs wood, bewildered her in 
an inextricable labyrinth, and ſhe walked 
backwards and forwards without percely-, 
ing any place at which ſhe could get 
down, except where the walls and tur- 
rets had been battered, which opened to 
her in horrid chaſms, or * 
cijuces, | wet Finns 
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"Night was coming on, auc our po 
heroine had no other 'proſp pect but d 
ing it im this place. She ill e 
about, and hut the more bewildered ber- 
ſelf. The toom from which ſhe entered, 
the well knew was "next to the cal c 
; walll, and ſhe had courſed along very 


IF 


carefully round a x great part, of that wall 
to no purpoſe. ON ak 
Ie began to grow dark, there was no 
moon, and the {ky from the thickneſs of 
che air ſeemed ſtarleſs. Still ſhe groped 
Her” way along the wall, and at laſt found 
a conſiderable breach, but feeling g the 
air at the ſame time blow near her, though 
not immediately from the place, and 
imagining this was like ſome other 
openings ſhe. * ſeen, ſhe dared, not 

enter it. 70 1 1 EY 
FM; 452 het LbndD iff 16.4964 kh 34 
Wearied with her long walking, ati 
with, hunger, oppreſſed with grief and 
diſmppointment, Eleanor, hopeleſ: $, ſet 
1 ber- 


* * 
L 
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herſelf down upon a piece of timber 
which croſſed her path, and eaſed her 
full heart by a flood of tears; whilſt 
deep and almoſt convulſive ſighs, at the 
peculiar cruelty of her deſtiny, heaved 
her boſom. She wept till the ſource of 
her tears {ſeemed exhauſted ; her head 
grew heavy, ſhe reſted her throbbing 
temples againit a beam; ſleep inſenſibly 
ſtole over her ſenſes, and afforded her far 


a few hours a happy oblivion. of all her 
ſorrows. 


The dazzling rays of the ſun darting 
through an aperture in the war-worn roof 
on the bright eyes of Eleanor, awoke 
her from a pleaſing dream to a painful 
recollection of the ſingularity of her ſitua- 
tion. She ſlowly roſe, for her limbs, be- 
numbed with cold, and ſtiffened with 
fatigue, almoſt refuſed their office; ſhe 
crawled towards the breach at which the _ 
had ſtopt the preceding night, and, to 
her unſpeakable joy, found it gave en- 
Vol. II. K trance 
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trance into a room which had been form- 
ed in an upper round tower of the caſtle. 
Not doubting but from this Place ſhe 
could get down into the lower apart- 
ments, ſhe ſqueezed herſelf between the 
' Tagged and broken ſtones into it. It was 
dark, except à glimmering of light 


through ſome boards, which Eleanor, 


on examination, found was a ſhutter to 


à ſmall window 3 ſhe attempted to open 


it, and ſucceeded. 


She looked round—how great was her 
aſtoniſhment at perceiving! what conſti- 


tuted the furniture of this room! large 


cheſts of maſſy plate —bags of gold 


15 .coin—cabinets of exquifite workmanſhip, 
wich nen of ere Ne. 5 


* 
SQ 
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* er eee was s great, but not 
| be fainteſt defire role | in her foul to ap- 
propriate to her own uſe theſe « evidently 


unmaſtered treaſures, though utterly ex- 


"cluded from her legal property, and 
FEET) | .. 2 wan- 


* 
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wandering in houſeleſs indigence: un- 
moved by their {plendour, ſhe ſought 
only for a paffage from this room to 
ſome other, and at laſt diſcovered 2 door 
concealed behind ſome coarſe hangings, 
which, on opening, ſhe found 155 to a 
e winding ſtaircaſe. 15 


She. cloſed again the window of the 
treaſury, ſhut the door, and deſcended 
the ſtairs, which, after a very conſide- 
rable deſcent, winding in utter darkneſs, 
ſhe found ended in a kind of landing 
place, and her farther progreſs was ſtopt 
by a door, but ſo faſtened, that RING knew 
not how i could be opened. 


After icky trying for a rang ins, 
and beginning to deſpair of ever being 
able to reviſit the lower regions of this 
manſion, the fortunately preffed a ſpring 
as. ſhe was fecling round it, and it in- 
nf F She now found herſelf 

K 22 behind 
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behind ſome tapeſtry, which lifting up, 
ſhe entered men det, 
cla pn 
Elated 3 "KY once e again as ſhe 
boped-at liberty, ſhe cloſed carefully the 
door by which ſhe' had come in, that no 
accidental depredators might rob the 
legal owners, if there were any ſuch ex- 
ſting, of theſe ſo happily concealed | 
en and ſhe obſerved that the door 
' was ſoartfully made, that when ſhut, ic 
was ſcarcely poſſible to diſcern it. She 
then went forward into a large apartment, 
in which ftill remained the magnificent 
canopy of a coſtly bed, which the plun- 
derers of the place bad not given them- 
ſelves the trouble of taking down, though 
its curtains and ornaments were torn 
bY it. The large bedſtead alſo re- 
mained, and even ſome of the uſual ac- 
gommodations, and likewiſe ſome chairs, 
diveſted of | their rich velvet cover- 
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On one of theſe, overcome with fa-- 
tigue, and long faſting, Eleanor dropt 
her weary trembling limbs, and conſi- 
dered what it was beſt for her to do. 
Hunger impelled her to leave the caſtle, 
and ſeek the neceſſary ſuſtenance of na- 
ture in ſome neighbouring cottage: yet 
dread leſt St. Julian, who ſeemed ſo po- 

ſitive he had traced her footſteps, had 
left ſome of his ſervants near to watch, 
Rude her nen of Firm f 


However, after ſitting a ſhort time, 
with timid ſteps ſhe walked down ſtairs, 
and entered the hall, where, with plea- 
ſure inconceivable to thoſe whoſe afflu- 
ence has held them in happy ignorance 
of the keeneſt ſenſation of nature, ſhe 
perceived that St. Julian had not travel- 
led without proviſions—he had, indeed, 
whilft the caſtle was under examinatioh, 
ſent a fervant to the geichbbaritg Wihege 


for ſome for himſelf and attendants.” She 
| | —_ ſaw 
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ſai on the large ably, the, Fagmens of | 
* Re 
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The hall-picked bones, t de gnawn 
cruſts, were beheld with eager eyes by 
our'balf- famiſhed heroine ; and the only 
child and heiteſs of one of the be moſt op. 
lent; barons: in England, devoured the 
leavings of ber uncle's menial train with 
anavidity, a keenneſs of appetite, (which 
a beggar ſeldom knows: a horn, which 
had been forgotten, ae filled with ale, 

complered the eat. SIR YO8 5189 9! 
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e found herſelf wonderfully 1 re- 
freſhed by the moſt delicious repaſt ſne 
had eyer made, and ſeated on the Rep 
of thedeis, reflected, chat as the day was 
far advanced, it- would be prudent to re- 
main one night more where the, was, 
when the, hoped that if St, Julian bad 
left any of bis ſervants to watch the caſtle, 


"wu ah could. not be 


there, 
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there; and would, by the next ne 
haue left their ſtation. | 5 | 


The time dragged heavily on, with- 
out one' occupation. to give wings to the 
hours; ſhe was afraid to touch her harp, 
leſt it ſhould betray her to ſome infidious 
liſtener ; nor dared ſhe, for the ſame 
reaſon, gratify her curioſity by rambling 
through the rooms of this ſpacious binld- 
ing: ſhe thought it better to return to 
the large chamber, for from thence, if 
ſhe heard any alarming noiſe, ſhe could 
retire into the cloſet, and ſo up the ſecret 
ſtaircaſe of the treaſury. | 


To this room therefore ſhe repaired, 
and amuſed herſelf as well as ſhe was 
able, by looking out of the window, 
Which afforded an extenfive profpe& into 
the adjacent country. But though a large 
tract of land was in view, the proſpecæ 
was far from being a pleaſing one; the 
leaffeſs trees, the altos Bekds, the 

4 tuinous 
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ruinous cottages, all ſeemed to, partake 
the deſolation which marked; the ſtately 
fabric ſhe Was in. Yet, for want of other 
employment, there ſhe ſtood, . tall night 
gradually veiled the face of nature, and 
the landſcape at length faded from her 
- 15 | . 2 5 5 ; 5 * 1 inf 9. 

She ten threw herſelf o on tha — 
indulge an inclination to ſleep; the wea-! 
ther, happily for her, was become mild 
for the ſeaſon, ſo that the coverings which 
| ſhe found, kept her comfortably warm, 
and ſhe continued in a quiet repoſe till 
midnight, when ſhe was ſuddenly waked 
by a noiſe i in her n | 


he lified. up her i ee he 
fans the room blazing with uncommon 
light, and a figure ſtanding by the fide 
of her bed, with all the features 1 5 
Nat. . Fe gh. epi, e | 


„ 


Terror ee ized her: foul 3 


me ſnatched the bed- covering over her 
head, 
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Head, whilſt every terrifying idea of 
ſhrouded ghoſts, and unquiet ſpirits, flit- 
ted through her hurried and er 
antun cg e 
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The wind had riſen to a great ak x 
it entered, in unequal blaſts, through the” 
broken window,, and ſhook the arras of 
the room: the doors clattered, the night- 
birds ſcreamed, and the door of her apart- 
ment was thrown to with a ſound that re- 
verberated through all the caſtle. 


Half dead with fright, Eleanor lay 
ſome time; ſhe then adventured to un- 
cover her head, and peeped out—the 
light was vaniſhed—no ghoſt to be ſeen— 
the wind till continued, but the W 
r reigned. around. | 
| FE pulſe was too tumultuous; her mind. 
too much agitated to think again of ſleep- 
ing ; and tired of her. hard lodging, ſhe 
wiſhed to riſe and walk about; ; yet a 

Ks. dread 
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dread: of the re-appearance of. the ghoſt 
derained her where ſhe was: ſhe. liſtened. 
to every noiſe;/ſhe endeavoureq to pierce 
through the darkneſs to ſee if it re- 
mained in the room; ſhe ſhut her eyes, 
and it ſwam before her ; ſhe opened 
them again, the indiſtindt glimmerings 
of light on the firſt dawn of day, aided 
the: illuſions of her diſturbed imagina- 
tion; ſhe gazed: round on the uncertain 


objects; ſhe thought ſhe ſaw him, and: 
with a faint; ſcream. ſhe ſunk. e on 


her _ . 5 


* 
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N 3 was day more welcome. to 


mortal eye. As ſoon as it was fully 
light, Eleanor roſe, flung her harp by 
its chain, walked with trepidation down 
the, ſtairs, hurried through. the ball, and 
felt her heart lightened at every ſtep ſhe 


took from the en * ſing and 
| Py Place. Hoffnstg ago 
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Burk AN OT! boring fam the. 
haunted ' caftle, walked through unfre- 
quented paths, till ſhe reached the charm- 
ing village of Ewelme; where a beau- 
tiful church, which ſeemed not many 
years to have been erected, and a plain 
but ſpacious manſion, which a tablet in 
its front declared . dedicated to God, 
* for the relief of the poor,” attracted 
her a attention, and excited her i ne, | 


She was informed they had both been 
built by chat unfortunate favourite of 
Margaret, William de la Pole, the firſt 
duke of Suffolk; and that his ducheſs, 
who had aſſiſted in the pious work, reſided 
at a noble manſion in the village. 


e — 


* 
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The perſon to whom Eleanor had ad- 
dreſſed herſelf for information, happened 
to be an old ſervant of the ducheſs, and 
a man of much intelligence. He was 
loquacious in the praiſe of his noble 
miſtreſs, and painted her in che moſt 
amiable, as well as the moſt reſpectable 
— With the garrulity' of age, he 
entered ĩ into as much of her hiſtory as had 
reached bis knowledge; ; and informed 
Eleanor, that after the death of the duke, - 
the {till retained the fayour of the queen, 
and was ſuppoſed ſo much to influence 
her councils, that her name was included 
with that of the duke of Somerſet, and 
ſeveral other of the miniſtry, in a petition 
preſented to Henry in the year 1451 
from the commons, for their. — 
from court. | Er 1,093 849 07 10 


wer 


That lad pay this attack, wh 
diſguſted with a public life, the duebeſs 
had retired to this. ſeat, where, occupied 
in works of piety and benevolence, ſhe 

ö had 
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had continued ever ſince, and had nei- 
ther intereſted herſelf on either ſide of 
the preſent political feuds, nor ſuffered 
her ſon to intermeddle in them, who was 
perhaps the only nobleman in the king- 
dom unengaged in thoſe civil broils. But 
that this neutrality was ſuppoſed to he 
contrary to the inclinations of the duke, 
though he was too dutiful and good a 
ſon to act counter to the wiſhes of his mo- 
ther; fot being nearly related by the fe- 
male line to the Beauforts, it was ima- 
gined he was warmly attached to the 
whole houſe of Lancaſter, of which the 
Beauforts were a branch. 


K 1 
? 


The amiable and generous character 
given of | the ducheſs, determined Elea- 
nor to endeavour to acquire her protec- 
tion: the old ſervant had at firſt per- 
ſuaded her to vifit the family, and the 
* A eee 
wu alacrity accepted 7 invitation, 
an Meiers 
hoping that ſome fortunate chance might 
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— arquainrance, 8 con- 
ducted her to the houſe, led her into the 
ſervants? hall, where Eleanor tuned her 
harp; and with. its melody, and that of 
her voice, ſo enehanted her hearers, that 
her fame flew with rapid wing from the 
lower to the higher order of domeſtics; 
_ anda favourite woman of the ducheſs's- 

was ſo delighted, that ſhe prevailed upon 
the ducheſs herſelf to hear this charming 
minſtrel. 


1 17 * 4 


Eleanor was now conducted into the 

great hall, whither alſo every ſervant of 
the family followed. The ducheſs ap- 
peared in a gallery. Eleanor, affu- 
ming all the air of the minſtrel, made 
_ three lowly reyerences, tempered a ſtring 
or two of her harp with the wreſt, cleared 

her voice with a gentle hem, and-then, 
knows 


? 
| 
; 
i 
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knowing the ducheſs to be the grand- 
daughter of Chaucer, ſhe ſung, with an 
affecting melancholy ſweetneſs, the fol- 
lowing lines ane mm of . 
1 WH ral Sosa i ne 
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Within my true and careful heart there : 

So mochil woe; aànd eke ſo little bliſs, © 

For all chat thing which I defire I miſs, __ 

And all that ever I would not, I wis, | 
That find I ready for me evermore. 


kJ% z "+ 4 


The extreme youth, as well as beauty 
of the minſtrel; the melody of her voice, 
the plaintive ſweetneſs of the ſtrain, but 
above all, the lines from her predeceſſor 
ſo affeQtingly ſer, intereſted the heart of 
the ducheſs : ſhe left the gallery, and 
ſent one of her attendants to ſhew Elea- 


nor into the winter apartment, Where ſhe 


had not been long, * 8 noble Alice 
entered. S eth 4 


. 
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This graceful deſcendant of the firſt 


Engliſh poet was majeſtically formed 


beyond | the. middle height :- ſhe had 
never been a regular beauty; but the in- 
telligence ſparkling in her eyes, the uni- 
ted ſpirit and ſweetneſs beaming in her 
countenance, gave her face more attrac- 
tion than mere ſymmetry of features, or 
brilliancy of 6omplexion, and, united to 


a moſt accompliſhed: mind, had acquired 


and preſerved her the hearts of Ares 
* huſbands. f 


2 adreſs * the Jucheſs well befitted 
her rank, as well as the gravity of widow-- 
hood ; it was of black velvet, richly em- 
broidered with gold, and ornamented at 
the wriſts: and collar with a valuable fur. 
A coſtly roſary was twiſted round her 
leſt arm, each ave· maria compoſed of a 
large topaz, each pater: noſter of an ori- 
ental pearl, ſtrung upon a chain of gold, 
pendant to which hung a ſparkling dia- 
mond croſs. At her girdle, which was 

& | broad 
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broad anct emboſſed with pearls, hung a 
black ſilk purſe; wirh pearl taſſels, ow 
: 8 — — ane 
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With Melly —— ſweetneſs, 
ſhe queſtioned the minſtrel; and though 
her interrogatories were not all anſwered 
ſo fully as ſhe expected, ſhe diſcovered 
ſufſicient to convince her that the object 
of her attention was amiable and diſtreſt - 
nothing more was requiſite to excite her. 
compaſſion; and compaſſion and aſſiſt- 
ance, in every poſſible inſtanee, went 
hand in hand with this truly noble 
CG Oel YA oath ' 
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*© longing. to my family; it is not any 
6 (liflike: ro muſic, but the liberties in 
ce which too generally thoſe profeſſors of 
it indulge themſelves, the almoſt uni - 
ce verſal diſſoluteneſs of their lives, hich 
has deterred me from taking one. 
64 But as you appear unfortunate, and dis 
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tas] 
it treſt, if you will accept of an. aſylum 
© in my houſe, you ſhall have it as long 
ce ag find you worthy— the duration of 
« my favour ſhall eee. you 1 
_ ant ot gone þ# 


be Alen & Eleanor's ads 
was ardent'; ſhe fell at the duchels's. 
| vn and kiſſed the hem of her robe, 
reed e, tears like an Apr . 
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* With av the — e her 
new office; the ducheſs dined, and Elea- 
nor enlivened the repaſt with her cheer- 
ful notes: ſhe was then diſmiſſed to the 
fecond table, here ſhe found the ſqultes 
of the houfehold, and the upper domeſ- 
tics, none of whom ſeemed to diſdain 
her ſociety: ſhe made it her ſtudy to 
render herſelf pleaſing to them all, and 
happily ſueceeded, for all ſeemed to be 
3 —— e 
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a 
Like a mariner, long the ſport of 


ſtorms and tempeſts, our heroine; rejoiced 
at having at laſt reached a haven where 
ſhe could repoſe her wearied ſoul in ſe- 
curity. The nation alſo at this juncture 
breathed a while from the horrors of in- 
teſtine war. But though open hoſtilities 
were for the preſent ceaſed, the rancour 
of party was by no means allayed'; the 
triumphant Vorkiſts inſulted with unre- 
lenting cruelty the proſtrate Lancaſtrians. 
A word amiſs, an intercepted” letter, 
with a doubtful expreſſion, were ſufficient 
to condemn the greateſt of that nn 
ane perry. 


What: a mixed, what a ee 
character was Edward's! at once feroci- 
ous and cruel, yet ſoft and amorous: at 
one moment haughty, furious, unfor- 
giving: the next affable, gallant, faſ- 
cinating: hated by one half of his ſub- 
jects as an unrelenting! tyrant, adared 
by 
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by te other as the moſt amiable of 
men. 399 WSH doe ld er 25 
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This. inconſ denen, griginared. in the 
peculiar, circumſtances of the times ope- 
rating on Edward's predominant paſſions, 
which were ambition and the love of plea- 
ſure: of which, though the latter found 
few reſtraints to its full enjoyment, the 
former ſtill ſmarted under the remem- 
hrance of diſappointed, or impeded gra- 
tification, and ſtill trem bled for the per- 
_ MAREUCE of its attainments. The re- 
membrance of paſt injuſtice, therefore, 
and the fear of future dangers, irritated 
and inflamed the mind of Edward, and 
excited his inveterate hatred againſt every 
member of the unfortunate Lancaſtrian 
par ty, for ench member he egarded as: 
his on perſonal enemy. He conſidered 
each, not in the light of a foe armed 
againſt the public weal, but as a private 
enemy arrayed againſt his oun peculiar 
pretenſrons as an individual. And his 

fero- 
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Ferocious mind, early familiariſed to 
ſcenes of blood, and hardened agarnft 
every humane ſenſation ; too cruel even 
to defire, too impetuous to attempt by 
mild and gentle methods to conciliate 
the minds of his foes, and turn them into 


friends, breathed only hay inhuman wiſh 
on utter extermination. Wm mꝶmꝶm 
3 rn 
Nor did kis | implacabiliry receive ay 
check from the humanity of his turbulent 
chiefs, who had from the beginning of 
the war blended perſonal animoſity with 
political diſſenſion, and eagerly ſnatched 
at the opportunity of indulging private 
malice, by the execution of a "RUNS 
ae IR "SCER 
| | 
— all fides bit] nne 
and jealouſy of Edward, and the male- 
volence of his nobles, the unfortunate 
partiſans of Lancaſter found no ſecutity 
in their retirements. Some form of law 
was ſtill deemed requiſite to be obſerved, 
5 but 
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but the ſpirit of equity-was fled : ſuſpi- 
cion was equivalent to proof, trial to 
condemnation, and the ſcaffold inceſ- 
ſantly ſtreamed with the nobleſt blood of 
nd SUL SH 20 ted £1 13 


-Whilt with he moſt We ob- 
duracy, Edward laboured to ſecure the 
permanent gratification of one paſſion, 
with the moſt licentious avidity he ſought 
che indulgence of the other. Where the 
mtereſts of his ambition did not interfere, 
he appeared in the moſt amiable, light. 
1 His manly: beauty, his infiouating man- 

ners, his eaſineſs of acceſs, his voluptu- 
ous courſe of life, rendered him extremely 
popular, particularly among the younger 
part of his ſubjects. His perſonal charms, 
added to the faſcination of high rank, 
made him the univerſal paſſion of the fe- 
male ſex. Edward was not diſpoſed to 
loſe any of theſe advantages; and when 
reports of the cruelty and libertiniſm 


of the court reached Ewelme, Kleanor 
| | had 


— 
32 
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had the inexpreſſihle mortiſication to 
hear that her favourite, lady Elizabeth 
Lucie, had been ſeduced by the king's 
inſidious arts, and ſhared his roving 
heart with half of the citizens“ wives in 
mn 95 


In een eee ade Elea. 
nor would have been happy, could ſhe 
have taſted the Lethean ftream, and ob- 
literated from her memory its painful 
images. But the idea of her parents, 
and their guilty murderer, haunted inceſ- 
ſantly her retired hours, and embittered 
all her enjoyments. The appearance at 
the caſtle was the perpetual ſuhject of 
her thoughts; and ſhe could aſſign no 
other reaſon for the troubled ghoſt of St. 
Maur making itſelf vifible to her, than 
that the means ſne had taken to inſure 
his eternal peace had failed of their ef- 
fect. This imagination wrung her ſoul 
with agony: ſhe opened her mind to the 
cxale(lor; of the dugheſs ;: he adyiſed re- 


peated 
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vented; males, and tranquiliſed her ſpirit 
ts. the moſt poſton aſſurances. of their 


As 1 


| With a ata now . more at 
* Eleanor could look around and en- 
Joy thoſe beauties of taſte and magnifi- 
rence which every where preſented them- 
ſelves in the houſe and gardens of the 
duchefs of Suffolk. This ſeat was built 
in the moſt ſuperb gothic ſtyle, with a 
number of little towers, like a caſtle, with 
gilded vanes upon each, which glittered 
in the ſun as they yielded to every breath 
of wind. It was ſituated in the midſt of 
a ſpacious park, which was walled round 
with green ſtone, and filled with lofty 
and ſpreading trees, under whoſe ſhade 
were diſcerned large herds of the moſt 
beautiful ſpecies of deer. Equal to the 
front of the houſe was a court, with a 
high wall on each fide, and a low wall in 
front; upon the flat ſtone coping of which 
were placed pots of the choiceſt flowers; 


and 


L 

and its moderate height admitted tbe 
view of à viſta of noble oaks, which 
formed a grand avenue to the houſe. 
The court was alſe ornamented with a 
profuſion of flowers in a parterre, diſpo- 
ſed n the moſt ingenious devices. 


Ihe entrance into this manſion was by 

a magnificent portico, with a ſpacious and 
loſty hall, where the high - raiſed deis 
evinced the exalted rank of its noble 
poſſeſſor; upon the upper end of which 
was a chair of ſtate under a canopy, 
where the baron ſat on ſolemn occaſions, 
to receive the homage of his fiefs, or 
adminiſter juſtice to his villanage. Here 
alſo he feaſted his compeers ; while at 
tables on the-common floor of the hall, 
the inferior gueſts were entertained, 
Round the hall ran a gallery from which, 
on the days of feſtivity, muſic enlivened 
the feaſt, or animated the dancer; and 


two large cathedral-like (windows ſhed 


through. painted glaſs their mild and 
Vol. II. L | chaſ- 
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chaftened light. The rooms were all of 
che meſt ample dimeuſi ons; ſome of 
them hung wick tapeſtry, othors adorned 
Wich vermillon and green. Nothing 
eat be coneeived more ſuperb chan the 
furniture of the bed-chambers; the ſtate- 
ed was of à rich black Italian ſattin, 
ftriped wich gold; and all the linen from 
the fineſt: looms in Rennes. The win- 
-dows were of painted glaſs, many of 
them exhibiting in vivid colours the ſto- 
ries of holy writ; ſome of them the le- 
gends of the ſaints, reer 8 
z F rn 8 rex 
on. v0/ Dons ob! 
In the back Pi of the houſe was alſo 
a a parterre, on each fide of which a high 
and thack: hedge ot phillyreas ex- 
chu. m view the two wings of the 
| edifice which formed the offices, and 
thoſe grounds which were peculiarly ap- 
[-propriated- to their convenience. This 
_ - parieneled into a larger: garden, adorn- 
Set: T cd 
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ed with many little circular ponds formed 
with marble, and many beautiful ſtatues. 
This garden was alſo bounded, on each 
ſide wich phillyreas, but they were cut 
into arcades, which gave entrance on one 
hand into the refreſhing ſhades of a thick- 
ly planted grove, and on the other into 
the ingemious mazes of a labyrinth, the 
winding paths of which were formed with 
ſuch artful intricacy, that a perſon unac- 
quainted with their clue might wander 
for hours within ſight of the central ar- 
bour, yet incapable of arriving at it: but 
as a refreſhment for his wearied ſteps, he 
would find in many parts of the maze, 
ſeats, ſhaded and perfumed by the eglan- 
tine, and ane; — 


| The Te 2 eh of the well 
governed family of the ducheſs 
led the magnificence of its habitation, | 
At an early hour che matin bell ſum- 
moned each individual into the chapel: 
ths nn dinner was preciſely eleven, 
L 2 and 


and that of * fix. After which the 


bell for veſpers again claimed their de- 
vout exerciſes, and diſmiſſed the fir 


o their various rere 


| s $"$6, © "C | . 


ail) Taatched from the buſy 1 | 

| | of Suffolk had dedicated a large 
Pbttſoh of his'time to ſtudy; but the po- 
liſhed converſation of his mother had 
preſerved him from contracting either 
the ruſt of pedantry, or the moroſeneſs and 
ruſticity which are too apt to grow upon 
tthe mind and manners of a perſon occu- 
pied in abſtruſe ideas, and in a ſecluſion 
from ſocial life. He wWas elegantly learn- 
ed: in him were perfectly united the 
ſcholar and the gentleman; and he was 
as fond of interchanging ſentiments with 
an intelligent living companion, as of 
inveſtigating thoſe of a dead author. 
Tbe converſible talents of Eleanor, as well 
as her muſical powers, were highly ac- 

- ceptable to him, as well as to the ducheſs; 
and both diſcovered ſuch a fund of en- 


77 | % tertainment 


{ 43 
tertainment in them, that in a very ſhort 
time ne was ſeldom 3 to be 


abſent. | | ; _ ' 


* a” 


'.Conyerſation ; is a feaſt, . to ren- 


> A 


* reciprocally pleaſing, each indivi- 


= 
: 
: 


dual ſhould contribute bis proportionate, J 


ſhare. No party of the kind could be 
better provided than the trio at Ewelme, 
to give the Zeſt of variety to Wee 158 
regale. 153 88495 


"Ye e wat wi literary diſcuſ- 
fion, and in the courſe of it he brought 
forward the ſentiments of the moraliſt, 
the reaſdnipgs of the philoſopher, che 
harmony of the poet, and the ſportive- 


neſs of the wit. The ducheſs, educated - 


in courts, perfectly acquaimted with all 
the views and characters of thoſe who 
had for many years directed all its ſprings, 
and governed thoſe who governed Eng- 
land, was a" volume of information of 
chat great world which had recently ex- 

L 3 iſted, 
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iſted, but was now vaniſhed for ever. 
And our, heroine, well read in polite li- 
terature, much Pech the cuſtomary 
bounds of female education in that age; 
who had converſed familiarly with the 

principal characters which then filled the 

ſcene; whoſe penetration was great, 
whoſe obſervation was minute, whoſe 
judgement was as nicely diſcrimibiating, 
as her wit was brilliant, formed a happy 
character in the medium of her compa- 
Dons, and was infinitely pleaſing to 


both. _ 7 


Among the authors which paſſed i in re- 
view before our little fociety, Chaucer | 
was not forgotten , particularly. by Elea- 
nor, who was an enthuſiaſtic admirer of 
his numerous beauties, while ſhe juſtly 
cenſured thoſe libertine effuſions of his 
pen, which nothing but the licentiouſneſs 
and groſſneſs of the nge in which he 
Weds Nu be adduced to excuſe. 5 


2 | 40 With 


— 


— 
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With what a maſterly hand,” ſhe 
would ſay, * has he drawn the, p reraits 
& of his Canterbury pilgrims ! et why 
" would he admit into their ' lociety | ſuch, 
cc perſons, \ whom to make ſpeak charafter- 
*« iflically, muſt offend all decency : We 
may admire the extent and pliability 
« of that genius, which can diſplay a 
% namerouſly varied ſet of characters 3 in 
te their own glowing colours: but the 
6c wanton abuſe of ſuch powers changes 
« our admiration to diſdain. And in his 
« Jove pieces, why will he with a heart 
c evidently alive to all the exquiſite ten- 
« derneſs, the delicate fenſibilities of that 
1 ** pation, why will he, by a too frequent 
© groſsnels, excite—inſtead of the ardent 
plc of the feeling mind—the in- 

1 dignant bluth of injured "modeſty? 
ot >. theſe imperfections, great as they 
* are, and ſufficient to blaſt the fame of 
“ an inferior | poet, 1 8 but; in His daz- 
cc zling brightneſs, as ſpots! in the ſun; 


7e for bow truly admitable is he it the 
L 4 greater 
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te greater part of his works! What a 
«rich invention difplays its luxuriance 
«©1n the Temple of Fame, where philo- 
_ «© ſophy* wears the garb of pleaſantry, 
« and ſports with fancy! His moral 
«© pieces, when he chuſes to be grave, 
te are no leſs charming; witneſs that de- 
e lightful little dream of the Flower and 
* the Leaf: and his inimitable balade 
t On ttue gentility ſhould be written 
«© upon the heart of every noble youth in 
«the kingdom. have a peculiar plea - 
«ſure in reciting it. 


e The firffe ſtock, father of gentleneſs, 
« What man defireth gentyl for to be, 
& Muſt follow his trace, and all his wittis dreſs 
44 Virtue to love, and vices for to flee ; 
, For unto virtze longeth dignite 
& And not the reverſe, ſafely dare I deem, 
& A] weare he mitre, crown, or diadem. 


66 This 


at 
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c“ This firſte ſtock was full of rightwiſneſs, - _ 
True of his word, ſober, piteous, and free, 
« Clean of his ghoſt, and loved buſineſs, 


& Apainſt the vice of ſloth, in honeſty : 

« And but his heir love virtue as did he, 
« He is not gentyl though he riche ſeem, 
«AL weare he mitre, crown, or diadem. 


&« Vice may well be heir to old Richeſſe; 
ut there may no man, as men well may fee, + 
„ Bequeath his heir his vertuous nobleſſe; 


« That is appropried unto no degree, 

&« But to that firſt father in majeſty, 
&* That maketh his heir him that can him queme, x 
% Al weare he mitre, crown, or diadem,” 


The noble grand-daughter of Chaucer 
was not diſpleaſed at this free critique on 
the venerable bard ; for the applauſe ſo 
liberally given, compenſated tor the cen- 
ſure incurred by his too conſpicugus 
blemiſhes, though ſhe was rather ſur- 
priſed to hear them deemed ſuch by a man: 
and the duke ſmiled in ridicule at the ef- 


That forms him to his own reſemblance. 
L 5 femintꝭ t: 


— 
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feminate objection to the {| portiveneſs of 
the poet's muſe. The ducheſs fayoured 
Eleanor with the peruſal of a manu- 
ſeript which had never been publiſhed, * 
| entitled 4 Chaucer's Dream,” and con- 
re to give her an explanation of 
It contains,” ſaid that lady, “a 
« 4e and covert hiſtory of the love 
« and marriage of my grandfather's 
te friend and patron, John of Gaunt, 
« as he was called, I mean the duke of 
« Lancaſter, the facher of Henry the 
+ nd. 


bY * 


« The perpetual wars in abich Ed- 
de ward the third was involved abroad, 
« left little leiſure for the young nobility 
« to form permanent engagements in 
their own land, or to attend there to 
the more ſerious buſ neſs of honourable 


J 


ce lightly to be won. But though he 
te had formed no durable attachment, 
John of Gaunt, like moſt of his mar- 
« tial companions, gave unlimited rein 
& to eccentric love; and his heart found 
« a fair enſlaver wherever the chance of 
c war pitched his tent, whilſt every new 
object conſtantly obliterated the faint 
« traces of the former. Bur upon the 
te two years' truce which his elder brother, 
« Edward the black prince, had con- 
& cluded with France, after the glorious 
« battle of Poitiers, when the French 
« king was brought priſoner to England 
ic by that youthful hero, and the nation 
« breathed a while from foreign and do- 
1 meſtic contention, holding in hoſtage 
« for its peace, two captive monarchs, 
10 John of France, and David Bruce of 
A Scotland; ; it was then chat John of Gaunt 
« had leiſure to examine the beauteous 


& inhabitants of his native iſland, where 
4 he was almoſt a ſtranger, and then it 
« was he diſcovered among them one 

; L E 
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te who, from the firſt interview, fixed 
ce his roving heart, and bound the wan- 
« derer in adamantine chains. The lady's 
© name was Blanch, the only daughter 
c and heireſs of the duke of Lancaſter, 
 * one of Edward's braveſt generals, and 
ce xz prince of the blood royal; for he was, 
s as well as the king, a great grandſon 
« of Henry the third. 


_ _«« Reports of the licentiouſneſs and in- 

« conſtancy of her lover's former con- 
& duct had been officiouſly made to 
. Blanch by ſome of his rivals, which 
& rendered that lady cold and difficult of 
ic fcceſs to him, and reduced him to the 
« neceſſity of having recourſe to every 
ac means of introducing himſelf into her 
«& preſence, and by every intereſt he 
could form, imprefling her with more 
ec N ideas of him. | 


— 


1 * Two young ladies were the favou- 


ite men of Blanch, the daugh- 
n 2 2 ters 
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cc ters of ſir Payne Rouet, a brave knight 
' « of Hainault, and who were recom- 
« mended to her notice by tlie queen, her- 
ce ſelf of that country, being daughter to 
te the. count of Holland and Hainault. 
« My grandfather, who was about the 
cc ſame age as John of - Gaunt, was at 
ce that time in love with the youngeſt of 
« thoſe ladies, the fair Philippa; and 
« drawn to the ſame houſe by a ſimilar 
cc attraction, frequently met that prince. 
«« Equally gay and fond of pleaſure, both 
cc men of ſuperior underſtandings, and 
& literary acquirements, a friendſhip 
© commenced between them, rarely 
« found among men of ſuch diſſimilar 
cc ranks in life, and which ended not but 
c with their lives. By the intereſt of 
* John, Chaucer was made page to the 
« king,- and the muſe of the bard en- 
« deavoured to repay the obligation; 
« the firſt fruits of which was the com- 
« plaint of the black knight, in which 
he makes his hero lament the coldneſs 
56 of 
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of his lady, which he imputes to the 
&« miſrepreſentations of malevolence and 
«envy. This pathetic. piece he prevail- 
« ed upon Philippa to give into the 
« hands of Blanch, and it had its effect 
ic in ſoftening the mind of that lady. But 
t now, though the affection of the lovers 
«© was found to be reciprocal, - obſtacles 
& aroſe from other quarters, which ap- 
ic peared. ſo formidable as to be deemed 
4 unſurmountable.— The lovers in the 
et poem which I bave ſhewn you, appear- 
ed to be dead: at length you know 
e they were revived by a miracle. After 
« the death of the duke of Lancaſter, 
«who had been greatly averſe to the 
4 union of his daughter. with John, 
vy che dint of inceſſant ſolicitation and 
ic jimportunity, the conſent of the king 
« as at length gained, a diſpenſation 
_ © from the pope obtained, the lovers 
i were united; and marrying the heireſs 
c Lancaſter, John ſucceeded to the 
i honours, as well as fortune of that 


« princely 


— 


* 
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« princely houſe. - My grandfather was 


c wedded to Philippa ſoon after, as was fir 
Hugh Swynford, a knight of Lincoln, 
« to her elder ſiſter Catharine ; but ſir 
« Hugh lived but two years after his 
«© marriage, and lady Swynford, at the 
tc entreaty of the ducheſs Blanch, re- 
turned to live with her. 


“ You will readily imagine, that as 
cc the bufineſs of the poem ends with 
* marriage, my explanatory narrative 
& ſhould terminate with it; yet I will in- 
5 dulge your curioſity, and my own gar- 
cc rulity, by a farther detail of the family 
% hiſtory. The moſt beautiful, amiable, 
« and accompliſhed of her ſex, Ranch, 
lived but a few years to enjoy that do- 
« meſtic feliciry ſhe ſo much 'deſerved ; 
«© and my grandfather, after celebratingin 
one poem, which he has called a dream, 
te the loves and union of the duke and 
« ducheſs of Lancaſter; undertock the 
66 * melatichioly office* in another poem, 


* which 
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which he alſo called a dream, of 
< ſpeaking in the moſt pathetic and heart 
ce moving {trains the woes of her afflicted 
6 lord, and drawing in vivid, but juſt 
< colours, her exalted - character. The 
e ducheſs left three children, a ſon and 
é two daughters; the latter of which, in 
& her dying hour, ſhe requeſted the duke 
cc might be left to the care and tuition 
*.of Catharine lady Swynford. 


The afflicted huſband, and the 
«mourning friend of Blanch, mingled 
ce their tears together for her loſs ; and 
44 as they were the two deareſt perſons to 
cc her, they felt a mutual pleaſure in be- 
4 wailing her together, and indulging in 
4c All the luxury of unreſtrained woe. 
« Alas, by what inviſible ligatures are 
<« our paſſions connected ! and what eye 
can diſcern the line, where the extreme 
of virtue ends, and vice begins? This 
ec tender ſympathy of ſorrow, impercep- 


« tibly to themſelves, graduated to a ſtill 
„ more 


; 7 % 
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© more tender ſympathy of affection: | 
* each unſuſpectingly drank deep che 
* poiton of love, from the tears of the 
* other; and a reprehenſible intercourſe 
© commenced without any en" 
6e guilt, 


c Notwithſtanding this lapſe from vir- 
te tue in my great aunt—and ſorry I am 
** to confeſs that what was begun in in- 
« advertence, was continued in the cooler 
© hours of reflection her intellectual 
6 perfections, and thoſe poliſhed” graces 
© which diſtinguiſhed: her deportment, 
te preſerved her the public eſteem, and 
rendered her the moſt eligible perſon 
© that could be found to form the mind 
* and manners of ladies deſtined to tread 
< in the higheſt walks of life: the fair 
daughters of Blanch were confided: to 
ber governance: with conſcientious 
ce care, and unremitting attention, -ſhe 
ce diſcharged her truſt ; nor did her ſoli- 
« citude for the children of her friend 

2 _ 
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ic abate, though ſhe had the unſpeakable 
e montification of ſeeing their ambitious 
«father forget, in the fallacious purſuit 
© of a crown, the dictates of love, and 
« the claims of honour, and marry the 

only daughter of the king of Caſtile, 


John was indeed deſervedly diſap- 
pointed in the dowry of his wife; for 
« her father, Peter the cruel, had incur- 
- «red the hatred of his ſubjects, and was 
© driven by their juſt reſentment from his 
e chrone. But the diadem with which he 
© was unable to adorn his own brow, the 
% duke of Lancaſter found means to place 
con the head of his daughter; he united 
e the eldeſt to the king of Caſtile, the 
& ſucceſſor of Peter, as he did the 
© younger to the king of Portugal: and 
lady Swynford had the felicity of ſee- 
s ing her two pupils, whom ſhe had ren- 
dered the moſt accompliſhed women of 
their time, adorned with the enkgns of 
royalty. 


tay | © She 
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« She now withdrew herſelf from all 
* jntercourſe with the duke, retired to 
cc her late huſband's ſeat in Lincolnſhire, 
« and divided her hours between the ex- 
« erciſes of the ſtricteſt penitential devo- 
cc tion, and the education of her own 
« children. 


« At length the death of Conſtantia, 
ce the princefs of Caſtile, leaving John 
« once more at liberty, he rewarded the 


long tried fidelity of Catharine, and her 


&« faithful ſervices to his children, by an 
e offer of his hand: they were married 


« when ſhe no longer poſſeſſed youth and 
ce beauty, but the more permanent charms | 


cc of the mind remained in unfading ſplen- 
« dor; and though this marriage gave 
<« great umbrage to the ladies of the 
court, particularly of the royal family, 
«© who ill ſupported the idea, that lady 
“ Catharine Swynford ſhould be made 
the ſecond perſon of the kingdom, and 


„take * of * yet by the good 


cc ſenſe 


I 
e ſenſe and prudence of her conduct, the 
v ſweetneſs and humility of her manners, 
* ſhe not only quickly reconciled them to 
© her ad vancement, but entirely conci- 
S nated their affections; and ſhe gain- 
ech ſuch an aſcendaney over the mind 
of the king, Richard the ſecond, who 
& had ſucceeded his grandfather in the 
* thirone, that he carried her, as well 
as the duke her huſband, the year after 
ce their marriage, into France, at which 
es time he eſpouſed Iſabel, the French 
«© king's daughter, then very young, and 
© who; was placed under the peculiar” 
© care of the ducheſs of Lancaſter, as the 
c moſſt proper perſon in the kingdom for 
4A truſt of ſuch. - Ag 


w 


_ Before this 1 voyage, the duke had le- 
s gitimated by act of parliament the 
children he had by Catharine, and gave 

them the ſurname of Beaufort, from a 
cs caftle ſo called in Anjou, which came 
f 1 his family by the lady Blanch of Ar- 

: te tols, 
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ee tois, queen of Navarre. There were 
& four of theſe children, the late dukes of 
« Somerſet, and Exeter, x the cardinal 
* of Wincheſter, and the lady of the late 
© earl of Weſtmorland. 


* 'The body of the duke of Exeter was, not many 
years ago, dug up from amidſt the ruins of the ab- 
bey of Bury St. Edmunds, in perfe& preſervation: 
Some virtuoſi of that town took the opportunity of 
poſſeſſing themſelves of relics of a man who had 
figured with eclat on the ſtage of life full three 
hundred years before; and the editor of this hiſ- 
tory has beheld ſome of his graceful locks incircled 
with diamonds ; and a handſome and gentleman» 
like hand, with long fingers, finely ſhaped nails, 
which ſhe contemplated with emotion, when ſhe 

reflected that that hand had lifted a ſword in the 
battle of Agincourt. | 
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Sir T. More, Lord High Chan- | The Ducheſs of Suffolk 
cellor Sir Thomas and Lady Eliot. 


"The Marguis of Northampton Rich, Lord Chancellor 
Fitzwwilliams, Earl of Southampton | Sir Thomas Wiatt 

Edmund Stanley, Earl of Derby | Jobn Colet, Dean of St. Paul's 
Thomas, Earl of Surry © Nicholas Borbonius, Poeta, &c, 
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CONDITIONS. 


1. This Work is publiſhed in Numbers. Each Number conſiſts of 
Six Portraits, ſo faithfully copied, as-to be Fac-fimiles of the 
Originals. | | 

II. A Biographical Tra& accompanies each Portrait, printed by 
W. Bulmer & Co. at the Shakſpeare Printing Office. 

III. The Price of each Number, to Subſcribers, is One Guinea 
and a Half: Half a Guinea to be paid at the Time of fub+ 
ſcribing, the Remainder on the Delivery of the Prints, which 
will be in the Order they are ſubſcribed for. To Non- Sub- 
ſcribers the Price will be Two Guineas. 2 

IV. No. I. and Specimens of the ſubſequent Part of the Work, exe- 
cuted by Francis Bartolozzi, Efq. R. A. and Mr. Metz, are 
now to be ſcen at Hookham and Carpenter's, Bond-ſtreer. 

The Subſcribers are reſpectfully requeſted to apply for their Num- 
bers to the reſpecti ve Bookſellers they have ſubſcribed to. 
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Bath; Briſtol Hot- Wells, the River Avon, 


AND THE arne COUNTRY 3 $ 


2 mith a Seten Set of VIEWS; "ks 9 
| | of 17923 


A Mere: Haſſell, n Laporte, Oc. Ge. 


f in Aquatinta. 


THE Work will be compriſed in Four Numbers, making One 
"Handſome Volume large Octavo, elegantly printed on Vellum 
| Paper: Each Number to contain Four Plates; and they will be 

delivered in the exact Order ſubſeribed for. 


The Price of each Number will be Five Shillngs, to be paid on 
Delivery. A few Copies will be printed in Quarto, with Proof 
\ Trapreflions/ of the Plates, Price Ten Shillings each Number. —If ' 
coloured as the original Drawings, Price Fifteen Sbillings each 
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_ Subſciiptions received by Hook HAM and Car EN TIN, Bond- 
meet; Ricnaxpsox, Royal Exchange; Cor TL, High- 
rect, Briſtol ; and Mev Lit, Bath. —Specimens may be ſeen 
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